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[This is a very entertaining book, and a late number of the Quarterly Review, con- 
tains a very entertaining, but very long and rambling aceount of it. We have; 
therefore, extracted several portions of the Review, which we thought most cu- 
rious, for curious facts they relate. } 


T'ne author’s first journey on the continent of India was to Da- 


zagon, in Concan, at that time belonging to the Mahrattas, whither 
he went for the use of the hot springs. This village is situated 


about thirty miles inland up the Bancoote, in a beautiful country. 

Delighted with the sight of a fine river winding through an exten- 

sive valley, and forming numerous islands—-a home view, rich 
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with agriculture and enlivened by fisheries, green hills bounding 
it, and high mountains closing in the scene—he seated himself at 
sunrise, when he first beheld this lovely scene, under a mango 
tree, and began to sketch the landscape before him. Not having 
gone from Bombay before, where the temperature is mitigated by 
the sea breezes, and which the hot winds never reach, Mr. 
Forbes was yet a stranger to the inclemency of an Indian climate. 
In less than an hour, he says, the sky appeared like a glow of fire. 
He was now in acountry where the thermometer standing in the 
house was usually at about 80° at sunrise, and often rose to 112° 
by noon! when the water at mid-day was more than tepid, and 
the black wood furniture became like heated metal. In conse- 
quence of the heat the author and his friends generally placed 
their beds under a mango grove; till one night the smell of a goat, 
which had been recently killed and hung upon a tree, attracted 
a tiger. The beast rushed close by Mr. Forbes’s bed, who had 
just time to get into the house before he saw him return with his 
prey. It was well that their visiter, on this occasion, thought 
goat’s fiesh more savoury than man’s. Mr. Forbes kept a chame- 
lion here for several weeks; its general colour was “a pleasant 
green,’ spotted with pale blue, and its customary changes were 
to a bright yellow, a dark olive, and a dull green. When irrita- 
ted, or when a dog approached, in which case fear perhaps pro- 
duced the same effect as anger,* the body was considerably in- 
flated, and the skin clouded like tortorse shell, in shades of yellow, 
orange, green, and black: it was under these passions that it ap- 
peared to most advantage. But the animal was affected in the 
most extraordinary manner by any thing black; the skirting-board 
of the room was painted of that colour, and the creature carefulby 
avoided it; but if he came near it, or if a black hat were placed 
in his way, he shrunk to a skeleton and became black as jet. This 
change was manifestly painful, by the care with which the chame- 
lion sought to avoid the objects wich produced it ; and it may be 
remarked that they were objects which could not occur to him 
in his natural state: the colour seemed to operate like a poison. 


~The fact is highly curious, and deserves further investigation. We 


know but little of the manner in which animals are affected by co- 
fours, and that little is only known popularly. The buffalo and 
the bull are enraged by scarlet, which, according to the blind 
man’s notion, acts upon them like the sound of a trumpet. Is it 
because the viper has a like antipathy that the viper catchers pre- 
sent a red rag when they provoke it to bite to extract its fangs ” 
Daffodils, or any bright yellow flowers, will decoy perch into a 


* Hasselquist says that the chamelion seldom changes colour unless it is angry, ant 
then from an iren grey toa yellow or greenish hue, evidently occasioned by gall. 
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drum-net. He who wears a black hat insummer will have ten- 
fold the number of flies upon it, that his companion will have upon 
a white one. When more observations of this kind have been made 
and classified, they may lead to some consequences of practical 
utility. We have observed that dark cloths attract and retain 
odours more sensibly than light ones ;—is it not possible that they 
may more readily contract and communicate infection? Specula- 
tions of this kind when they occur to us, we scatter like seed by 
the way side. ‘The old corpuscular philosophy has found an 
able advocate in Mr. Dalton, and in an age of careful and suspi- 
cious experimentalists may produce useful results. 

The whip snake is common in the Cencan ; it conceals itself in 
the trees, and darts at the cattle grazing below, aiming generally 
atthe eye. A bull, which was thus wounded at Dazagon, tore 
up the ground furiously, foamed at the mouth, and died in about 
half an hour. This habit in the reptile is not to be accounted for 
by any instinct of self-preservation. It is neither the effect of 
fear, nor of resentment, nor of appetite ; but seems, more than any 
ether known fact in natural history, to partake of that frightful and 
mysterious principle of evil, which tempts our species so often to 
tyrannize for the mere wantenness of power. 

The Abbé Raynal has one of his charcteristic rhapsodies upon 
Anjengo, as being the birth-place of Eliza Draper, a woman whose 
name will be preserved in his writings and in Sterne’s ; for with all 
the falsetto and the faults of both, they will be found floating up- 
on the stream of time. Mr. Forbes knew this celebrated woman, 
and mentions :er with admiration. Anjengo was also the birth- 
place of Orme the historian. Most of the inhabitants were of the 
Romish church, being either of Portuguese descent, or converts 
from the lower casts. Such converts are found wherever the Por- 
tuguese were settled, and this single fact is conclusive against the 
impudent arguments of those who assert that it is not possible to 
convert the Hindoos. ‘The purity of the faith of these converts, 
or of their morals, is of no importance to the question; they have 
changed one profession of faith for another; and if we, who are 
blessed with a purer faith, and enjoy a reformed church, the best 
constituted that the world has ever yet seen, had served our God 
with half the zeal that the Portugueze have served theirs, the tree 
of life would long ere this have struck deep roots in Hindostan, 
and spread wide branches and brought forth fruit. 

Mr. Forbes’s abode was a cottage thatched with palmyra leaves, 
so small that a sofa, which he had carried from Bombay, could not 
enter the door, and therefore he remained in a viranda the whole 
time of his banishment, as he calls it. It was so near the beach, 
tkat, during the monsoon, the gauze curtains of his bed were con- 
stantly wet with a salt moisture; the glasses and pictures ran 
down with the same briny fluid, and the vegetables in the gardey 
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were incrusted with salt. During this season, the bar of Anjenge 
river presented an extraordinary sight: the floods, pouring down 
from the mountains, come with such force that they sweep the fish 
with them; and the larger shoals of the ocean, who know their 
appointed time, are ready at the mouth of the river to receive and 
devour them. Terrified by the breakers, and unable to turn back 
against the stream which has borne them down, they leap over 
the bar ‘and become the prey of the expectant enemy. Alligator® 
are sometimes whirled down in this manner and lost in the ocean- 
The manner in which Mr. Forbes has observed all natural ap- 
pearances as a painter, has enabled him, not unfrequently, to de- 
scribe them with the characteristic vividness of a poet. 


. “From May to October, upon this shore, the tempestuous ocean 
rolls from a black horizon, literally of darkness visible, and the noise 
of the billows equals that of the loudest cannon. ‘They seem as if 
they would overwhelm the settlement.” “ Often,” says he, “ have 
i stood upon the trembling sand-bank to contemplate the solemn 
scene, and derive a comfort from that sublime and Omnipotent de- 
cree, “hitherto shalt thou come and no farther—and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” ’ 


The parrots upon this coast are as much dreaded at the time of 
harvest, as a Mahratta army, ora flight of locusts; they darken the 
air by their numbers, and alighting in a rice field, in a few hours 
carry off every grain. There is a curious black serpent here, 
called, from the shape of its head, the crescent snake, though the 
author says he should rather class it with the polypus. This work 
would have been often benefited if some able naturalist had revis- 
ed it as it passed through the press. It is described as having 
teeth on the outer line of the crescent, smal] enough to require a 
microscope to discern them. The bite is said to be mortal; and_ 
it is added that the slime, with which the creature is covered, and 
which, like the snail, it leaves along its track, is poisonous, but 
this Mr. Forbes seems to repeat with some doubts of its truth. 
He could not discover any eyes. On cutting off the head, “ the 
other end,” he says, “immediately supplied the loss; it moves 
in a retrogade manner, and lives after the amputation.”? The 
cause of this retrograde motion, after decapitation, is manifestly 
that the reptile must then be guided in its movement by the sense 
of touch, which it cannot exercise by the wounded surface. But 
itis possible that in many creatures of this class, feeling occasion- 
ally supplies the place of sight, as by cruel experiment it has been 
found to do in the bat. ‘The amphisbena (a species of which is 
found at Anjengo) has been supposed to have two heads, merely 
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because, like a worm, it moves with equal facility in either direc- 
tion, and apparently with little choice. 

Having been absent from this place for a few weeks, Mr. 
Forbes returned to it at evening, and found every thing, upon a 
cursory view, apparently as he had left it. But in a room which 
had been locked up, and where in consequence the furniture could 
not be dusted, he observed upon a nearer inspection, that the 
glasses over the pictures appeared remarkably dull, and the frames 
covered with dust. On attempting to wipe off the dust, he found 
the glasses no longer in frames, as he had left them, but fixed to 
the wall by an incrustation made by the termites, who had de- 
voured the frames and back-boards, and the greater part of the 
paper, and left the glasses upheld by the covered-ways which 
they had formed for their operations. Some of the low casts in 
Mysore and the Carnatic are in the useful habit of eating these de- 
structive insects. ‘The tamandua of South America, which is a 
perfectly harmless creature, should be domesticated in all coun- 
tries that are infested with them. 'The common bear, Mr. Forbes 
informs us, is also an ant-eater, demolishing ,the whole burrow 
wherever he finds one, and, like the temandua, lying with his 
tongue out to entrap his prey. 

Mr. Forbes, acted in the double capacity of chaplain to the 
British troops and secretary to the commander in chief, in the 
midst of a Mahratta army. The men wore no regular uniform, 
were under little discipline, and, provided each had a sword, 
were left to arm themselves according to their own humour ; 
some with matchlocks or muskets, some with bows and arrows, 
and some with spears. Chain armour was worn by some, the 
hood of the helmet falling on the shoulders. This mode of de- 
fence is found efficacious against the sword, the weapon which is 
most used among them: they prefer the straight two-edged blade 
to the scimitar of the ‘Turks and Persians; and give large prices 
for those which they call Alleman or German, though formerly 
brought from Damascus. Mr. Forbes does not mention the 
length of the blade; the short, straight two-edged sword was the 
Roman weapon, which they borrowed from the Spaniards. The 
feudal system existed in the army in all its force, and all ifs insub- 
ordination. Every chieftain had his own banner ; red was the pre- 
vailing colour, but they were seldom decorated with any thing like 
armorial bearings. Mr. Forbes should have mentioned how they 
were distinguished. ‘That of Ragonath himself was small and 
swallow-tailed, of crimson and gold tissue, with gold fringes and 
tassels. Some of the flags were larger than a ship’s ensign, and 
mounted on very high poles. The most powerful chiefs had se- 
parate encampments, with their own bazars, where they collected 
duties, and made such regulations as they thought proper, without 
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control. The sort of discipline resembled the political system 
—every man’s life was at the mercy of his superior, and every 
man did as he pleased. When it was his humour, every man 
beat his own drum, blew his trumpet, and fired his matchlock. 
The British officer had great difficulty to stop this dangerous 
practice, and it could only be prevented by cutting off the fingers 
of a delinquent. There is a barbarous splendour, as well as a 
barbarous power, about these armies. The horsemen of rank or- 
nament their saddles and their horses heads with the bushy tails 
of the Thibet cows. On one side, an attendant carries a rich um- 
brella, which is generally of velvet embroidered with gold; on 
ihe other, a man bears a large fly flapper of the Thibet-tail, the 
hairs of which are long, white, and soft as silk, and handle gold or 
silver, sometimes studded with jewels. The cruppers, martin- 
gales, and bridles of the horses, are adorned according to the 
wealth of the owner, with gold and silver, and other decorations ; 
the tails of the grey horses are frequently dyed red or orange, 
and the manes plaited with silk and ribands, interspersed with 
silver roses. The horse-milliner is a personage still to be found 
in Hindostan. The great men have servants with gold and silver 
staves running before them, who sing their praises and proclaim 
their titles in orientai hyperbole. 

The Mahrattas are at home when in the camp, and seem to 
prefer their tents to houses. The camp was at once court and 
city. Inthe Durbar tent business was conducted, and levees 
held, with the same regularity as at Poonah; and the army was 
followed by all descriptions of people to provide for the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of !ife—and to increase the horrors of war. The 
encainpment covered a space of many square miles; and the bazar 
belonging to Ragonath’s own division, and to the principal generals, 
contained many thousand tents, in which every trade and profes- 
sion was carried on with as much regularity as in a flourishing 
town. Goldsmiths, and jewellers, bankers, drapers, druggists, 
confectioners, carpenters, tailors, tent-makers, corn-grinders, and 
farriers, found full employment; as did whole rows of silver, iron, 
and copper-smiths; but those in the greatest and most constant 
requisition, seemed to be cooks, confectioners, and farriers.’” One 
tent in every division was set apart as a dewal or temple, where 
Brahmins regularly officiated, and offered up prayers and sacrifices 
with the usual ceremonies. ‘The Mahrattas are ranked as a very 
low cast; which, as they are numerous and warlike, may be con- 
sidered as an advantage, since they have few pollutions to fear, 
and suffer fewer privations. Beef is the only meat from which they 
are prohibited—it was unluckily that of which they could obtain 
the easiest supply. The Brahmins who serve in their army, 
however inferior their station, retain all the pride of their cast. A 
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Brahmin would send part of his dinner ready drest as a mark of 
distinction to an officer of higher rank and much greater com- 
mand, but of a lower cast, who accepted it respectfully, and ate it 
with pleasure. 

Many of the principal officers had their hunting and hawking 
equipage ; and the soldiers and followers of the camp, as well as 
the chiefs, had with them their wives and children. Mr. Forbes 
_ gives a lively picture of a Mahratta wife. Upon the march she 
frequently rides astride, with one or two children, upon a bul- 
lock, an ass, or a little tattoo horse, while the husband walks by the 
side. When they reach the encampment, he lies down on his 
mat to rest, and her employment begins. First she champoes him 
and fans him to sleep; then she champoes the horse, bends his 
joints, rubs him down, and gives him his provender: takes care of 
the bullock which has carried their stores, and turns off the poor 
ass to provide for himself. ‘The next business is to light a fire, 
prepare rice and curry, and knead cakes: when the husband 
awakes, his meal is ready, and having also provided food for her- 
self and her children, she takes possession of the mat, and sleeps 
till day-break. The horses are said to be so much refreshed by 
champoeing, as to bear fatigue with a smaller quantity of food than 
would otherwise be necessary ; this is of great importance in ar- 
mies that consist almost wholly of cavalry. Inthe dry season, 
when there is no pasture, the roots of grass are dug up as being 
more nutritious than the dried reedy stems: but what a devasta- 
tion is this! 

The bazar alone required 20,000 bullocks for the use of the 
shopkeepers, beside a number of small horses and asses. Some 
thousand camels were employed in carrying the tents and baggage. 
The elephant was appropriated to more honourable services. 
Their common price is from 5 to 6,000 rupees; Mr. Forbes has 
seen one valued at 20,000; the Hindoos are fond of them when 
they have been long in their service, and no compensation will in- 
duce a wealthy owner to part with one of extraordinary good qual- 
ities. An elephant bred to war and well disciplined, will stand 
firm against a volley of musketry. ‘ I have seen oue,” says the 
author, “ with upwards of thirty bullets in the fleshy parts of his 
body, and perfectly recovered from his wounds.’”? Indeed, how 
difficult it is to destroy an elephant by fire-arms, may be seen by 
a shocking story in Captain Beaver’s “ African Memoranda,’”— 
that brave officer describes the scene with horror, and almost 
with remorse. Mr. Forbes, during this campaign, performed 
many long journeys upon one of these noble animals, whom he 
praises for sagacity, docility, and affection. It stopped while his 
master was sketching, and remained immoveable ; if mangoes were 
wanted which grew out of common reach, he selected the best 
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branch, broke it off, delivered it to the driver, and received a 
portion for himself with a respectful salam, raising his trunk three 
times above his head in the manner of mental obeisance, and mur- 
muring thrice. If a branch obstructed the houdah, or sedran, 
which he carried, he broke it off; and often carried a ‘leafy bough 
in his trunk, as a fly-flap or a fan. During breakfast, he general- 
ly made his appearance at the door of the tent, to solicit sugar 
candy and fruit, and caresses and encomiums, in which he de- 
lighted as much as a favourite cat. 

The daily camp allowance of an elephant, besides such greens 
as could be procured, was about thirty pounds of grain. They 
were likewise allowed, as an indulgence, certain balls called mos- 
saulla, composed of flour, spices, sugar, and butter: expensive 
ingredients in a camp, but the expense is well bestowed, for it 
kept these valuable beasts in good condition. Ragonath’s ele- 

hants became emaciated, and it was discovered that their keepers 
stole these balls for their own use; the rascals were punished, 
and inspectors appointed by the master of the elephants to see 
them fed. After some months the animals began to lose flesh 
again, though the inspectors examined the quality and quantity of 
their food, ‘and saw it given them. Upon inquiry it was found 
that they had been taught to receive the balls, and retain them 
in their mouths till the inspectors withdrew, when they took them 
out and presented them to these knavish keepers. 

Mr. Forbes says he did not meet with a mermaid; and as he 
was evidently in hopes of seeing one we can conceive his disap- 
pointment; for that they exist upon the coast of easi Africa, he be- 
lieves, and upon good authority. Mr. Matcham, who was at that 
time superintendant of the Company’s marine at Bombay, and 
whose respectability there must be many persons living to testify, 
assured him that when he commanded a trading vessel at Mozam- 
bique, Mombaza, and Melinda, he frequently saw these animals, 
from six to twelve feet long; the head and face resembling the 
human, except that the nose ‘and mouth rather more resemble the 
hog; and the skin fine, and smooth: the neck, breast, and body 
of the female, as low as the hips, appeared, he said, like a well- 
formed woman; from thence to the extremity of the tail they were 
perfect fish. The shoulders and arms were in good proportion, 
but from the elbow tapered to a fin, like the turtle or penguin. 
These creatun eS, Mr. Matcham added, were regularly cut up and 
sold by weight in the fish markets at Mombaza. This descrip- 
tion is ‘sufficiently like the Petre Donna of Cavassa, of which 
Labat has a print; aid the representation given in the Viage de 
las Goletas Sutil Mexicana, 1792. Mr. Forbes notices several 
old accounts of this creature, and repeats, without any apparent 
incredulity, the story of one that in the fifteenth century was car- 
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rietl to Haerlem clothed in female apparel and taught to spin! 
Setting aside such tales as this, which carries with it an obvious 
impossibility, this species of phoca has been seen and described 
so often, that few persons would now be disposed to deny its ex- 
istence. A more interesting fact in natural history was observed 
by Mr. Forbes during this voyage ; the long blue filaments of the 
Medusa, or Portuguese man of war, blister whatever they touch, 
and the whole creature is so poisonous that nothing dares prey 
uponit: aspecies of little fish, about six or seven inches long, be- 
ing aware of this, constantly sail under its convoy: whole trains 
are seen following the Medusa; when an enemy approaches they 
dive under their protector, keeping as close as possible ; and thus 
they secure themselves, for the pursuer cannot reach the food 
without touching the poison. 

Mr. Forbes recovered his health after a short stay in England, 
and returned to India, with an appointment to the first vacancy at 
Baroche, which took place soon after his arrival. Abouta mile from 
the city he purchased a small house, and formed a garden about 
six acres in extent, as much as possible after the English taste, 
sparing no pains to procure plants from different parts of India 
and China. A bower, upon an elevated mount overlooki aq 
Nerbuddah, commanded an extensive view of the lain be- 
claseer, and a rich country bounded by the Raje-Pipley hills. 
His favourite seat was under a tamarind tree near the well; the 
pillars which supported the beam over this well to which the buck- 
et was suspended, he covered with creepers of various kinds: 
the snakes, which are very numerous in Guzerat, seemed to be 
attracted by these creepers; but the gardeners would never suf- 
fer them to be molested, calling them father, brother, and other 
endearing names, and looking upon them as something divine. 
Harrabhy, the head gardener, paid them religious veneration. 
Mr. Forbes, however, made war upon them after a young lady 
of his family had been compelled to make a precipitate retreat, 
in the state of Eve before the fall, from a cold bath, by the ap- 
pearance of a cobra de capello. 

Harrabhy, the gardener, figures ina remarkable story. An 
iron plate chest was stolen, and other means of discovering the 
robber having failed, Mr. Forbes, at the earnest solicitation of all 
his servants, Hindoos, Mahommedans, and Parsees, consented to 
try the mode of divination by balls in water. The name of each 
individual was enclosed ina ball of some substance, which seems 
not to have been buoyant; the whole family stood sound a vessel 
of water, the balls were immersed in it, and only one rose to the 
surface; it contained the name of Harrabhy. He had changed 
colour at the commencement of the ordeal, and betrayed evident 
agitation while the ball was opening; nevertheless he denied the 
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robbery, and though the proof was satisfactory to all the Indiaus, 
it was not to Mr. Forbes. The servants then requested, that 
neither Harrabhy, nor any other person, might leave the spot till 
they hac all gone through the rice ordeal: no one but Harrabhy 
discovered any reluctance, and he, like all the rest, put a few 
grains of raw rice into his mouth; after it was masticated, it wae 
believed that from the mouth of the innocent it would come mixed 
naturally with the saliva, in a white and liquid form; but from 
the guilty a =F powder; and a dry powder accordingly it re- 
mained in the mouth of Harrabhy, notwithstanding all his 
attempts to moisten it. The next morning the chest was found 
buried near the garden, and he confessed his guilt. 

The issue of the latter ordeal may satisfactorily be accounted 
for; fear and conscience, with a full belief in the efficacy of the 
means employed to obtain a discovery, would produce this physi- 
eal effect. In the first trial it is very possible that the person 
who prepares the bails may read the intelligible marks of guilt in 
the guilty person, and act accordingly. Mr. Forbes had sus- 
pected this ona former occasion; en the present he had no such 
Suspicion, and an impression of something: supernatural evidently 
mained upon his mind. We have all of us a tendency to believe 
in Such things; and even men in whom this tendency is counter- 
acted by the religion, and philosophy, and prevalent opinions of 
the age in which they live, easily relapse into it when they are in 
countries where the belief of Supergetural agency prevails. 
Bruce is an instance in point; Carver is another ; and, like Car- 
ver, Mr. Forbes brings forward stories as consisti ng with his own 
knowledge, of which it is equally impossible to deny the facts, or 
admit the direct inference. ‘The most remarkable of these we 
shall relate, because of the sequel of the story, it happens, that 
we are more accurately informed than Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes states his belief in demoniacal interference ; rea- 
soning that what we are assured by scripture has been permitted 
to exist, may, with equal probability, exist still, and supporting his 
opinion by the authority of Dr. Townson and others. With some 
remarks upon this subject, he introduces an adventure which he 
met with himself, which he recorded in writing a few hours after 
it happened, but which leaves the question exactly where it was. 
On a journey from Baroche to Dhuboy, with a small escort, he 
stopt at Nurrah, a large ruined town, which had been plundered 
and burnt not long before, by the Mahrattas. The principal 
house, which was much better than the general style of houses 
in Hindostan, had belonged to an opulent man, who emigrated 
during the war, and died in a distant country. It was now ‘deso- 
late, and the garden had run to waste. Mr. Forbes was privately 
informed, that under one of the towers there was a secret cell, 
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formed to contain his treasure; the information could not be 
doubted, because it came from the very mason who had been 
employed in constructing the cell. Accordingly the man accom- 
panied him through several spacious courts and extensive apart- 
ments, to a dark closet in a tower; the room was about eight feet 
square, being the whole size of the interior of the tower; and it 
was some stories above the place where the treasure was said to 
be deposited. In the floor there was a hole large enough for a 
slender person to pass through ; they enlarged it, and sent down 
two menbya ladder. After descending several feet, they came 
to another floor, composed in like manner of bricks and chunam, 
and here also was a similar aperture. This also was enlarged, 
torches were procured, and by their light Mr. Forbes perceived, 
from the upper apartment, a dungeon of great depth below, as 
the mason had described. He desired the men to descend and 
search for the treasure; but they refused, declaring that where- 
ever money was concealed in Hindostan, there was always a 
demon, in the shape of a serpent, to guard it. He laughed at 
iheir superstition, and repeated their orders in such a manner as 
to enforce obedience, though his attendants sympathized with the 
men, and seemed to expect the event with more of fear and awe, 
than of curiosity. ‘The ladder was too short to reach the dun- 
geon; strong ropes, therefore, were sent for, and more torches. 
The men reluctantly obeyed; and as they were lowered, the 
dark sides and the moist floor of the dungeon were distinguished 
by the light which they carried in their hands. But they had not 
been many seconds on the ground before they screamed out that 
they were enclosed with a large snake. In spite of their screams, 
‘Mr. Forbes was incredulous, and declared that the ropes should 
not be let down to them till he had seen the créature; their cries 
were dreadful; he, however, was inflexible; and the upper lights 
were held steadily, to give him as distinct a view as possible into 
the dungeon. . ‘There he perceived something like billets of wocd, 
or rather, he says, like a ship’s cable seen from the deck, coiled 
up in a dark hold; but no language can express his sensation of 
astonishment and terror, when he saw a serpent actually rear his 
head, over an immense length of body, coiled in volumes on the 
sround, and working itself into exertion by a sort of sluggish mo- 
tion. ‘* What I felt,” he continues, “on seeing two fellow crea- 
tures exposed by my orders to this fiend, I must leave to the 
reader’s imagination.” To his inexpressible joy, they were 
drawn up unhurt, but almost lifeless with fear. Hay was then 
thrown down upon the lighted torches which they bad dropped. 
When the flames had expired, a large snake was found scorched 
and dead, but no money. Mr. Forbes supposes that the owner 
had carried away the treasure with him, but forgotten to liberate 
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the snake which he had placed there as its keeper. Whether 
the snake were venomous or not he has omitted to mention, or 
perhaps to observe; if it were not it would be no defence for the 
treasure; and if it were, it seems to have become too torpid with 
inanition, and confinement, and darkness, to exercise its powers 
of destruction. Where the popular belief prevails, that snakes 
are the guardians of hidden treasure, and where the art of charm- 
ing serpents is commonly practised, there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that they who conceal a treasure (as is frequently done 
under the oppressive government of the East) would sometimes 
place it under such protection. 

Dhuboy having been surrendered to General Goddard, in 1780, 
Mr. Forbes was entrusted with the government; it is the capital 
of a district, containing eighty-four villages, and yielding, at that 
time, a revenue of about 50,0001. The city, though its ruins bore 
testimony to a former state of greater prosperity and population, 
contained about 40,000 persons, and as many monkeys, who, be- 
ing perfectly unmolested, seemed to have full possession of the 
roofs and upper parts of the houses. On his first arrival, while 
the durbar was repairing, he resided in a house, the back part of 
which was separated by a narrow court from that of a principal 
Hindoo ; this being a shady side, he usually retired to a viranda 
there, during the heat of the afternoon; and reposed on a sofa 
with his book. Here small pieces of mortar and tiles frequently 
fell about him, to which he paid no attention; till one day the 
annoyance became considerable, and a blow from a larger piece of 
tile than usual, made him turn to discover the cause :—the oppo- 
site roof was covered with monkeys; they had taken a dislike to 
his complexion, and had commenced a system of hostilities which 
left the governor no alternative but that of changing his lodgings ; 
for, he says, he could neither make reprisals, nor expect quarter. 

If there had been truth in the Hindoo mythology, and gratitude 
in the breast of a monkey, Hanuman himself ought to have ap- 
peared upon this occasion, and informed his subjects of their ob- 
ligation to Mr. Forbes ;—for, at the request of the Brahmins, he 
had forbidden the Europeans under his command to shoot any of 
the race, leaving them im full enjoyment of all their established 
rights and privileges at Dhuboy. Mr. Forbes did this in proper 
condescension to a harmless superstition; at least, as harmless as 

-any superstition can be: but a circumstance which occurred within 
., his own knowledge would make him on this occasion lend a willing 
ear. On a shooting party, under a banian tree, one of his friends 
killed a female monkey, and carried it to his tent, which was soon 
surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, who made a great noise, 
and seemed disposed to attack their aggressor. They retreated 
when he presented his fowling-piece, the dreadful effect of which 
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they had witnessed, and appeared perfectly to understand. The 
head of the troop, however, stood his ground, chattering furiously ; 
the sportsman, who perhaps felt some little degree of compunction 
for having killed one of the family, did not_like to fire at the crea- 
ture, and nothing short of firing would suffice to drive him off. At 
length he came to the door of the tent, and finding threats of no 
avail, began a lamentable meaning, and by the most expressive 
gesture seemed to beg for the dead body. It was given him; he 
took it sorrowfully in his arms, and bore it away to his expecting 
companions ; they who were witnesses of the extraordinary scene, 
resolved never again to fire at one of the monkey race. 

One very singular use is made of this.active tribe at Dhuboy. 
Duelling and boxing are equally unknown among the Hindoos ; 
the tongue, however, in their quarrels makes amends for the inac- 
tivity of the hands, and vituperation, as in our own vulgar tongue, 
seeks to stigmatize the object of abuse, by disparaging his near- 
est relation; but it does not, as with us, confine its reproaches to 
the mother of the offending party; wife, sister, and daughter, all 
come in for their share of the slander. Here it is that the Hin- 
doo’s sense of honour is vulnerable; such an affront can only be 
wiped out by the retort discourteous; and he who fails in this, or 
who disdains to employ it, has recourse to the monkeys instead of 
the lawyers. The tiles in Hindostan are not fastened on the roof 
with mortar, but laid regularly one over the other; just before the 
wet season commences, they are all turned and adjusted; being 
placed in order then, they keep the house dry while the rains last 
—<during the other eight months it matters not if they are mis- 
placed. It is when they have just been turned, and the first 
heavy rain is hourly expected, that the monkeys are called in. 
The injured person goes by night to the house of his adversary, 
and contrives to strew a quantity of rice or other grain over the 
roof. The monkeys speedily discover it, and crowd to pick it 
up; they find that much has fallen between the tiles, and make 
no scruple of nearly unroofing the house—when no workmen can 
be procured to repair the mischief. Down comes the rain, soaks 
through the floor, and ruins the furniture, and depositories of grain, 
which are generally made of unbaked clay, dried and rubbed 
over with cow-dung. 

These volumes abound in instances both of the atrocity and the 
heroism of fanaticism. A short time before Mr. Forbes was ap- 

ointed to fix his situation at Baroche, some Mussulmen walkins 
through a village where a family of Raghpoots resided, accident- 
ally looked into a room where an elderly woman was eating ; no 
insult was intended; they merely saw her at her meal, and imme- 
diatély retired; but this was a disgrace for which there could be 
no expiation. She lived with her grandson, a high-minded young 
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man; he happened to be absent: on his return she told him what 
had passed, declared that she could not survive the circumstance, 
and entreated him to put her to death. He reasoned with her 
calmly, his affection making him see the matter in its proper light: 
none but her own family, he said, knew the disgrace, and the very 
men who occasioned it were unconscious of what they had done. 
She waited till he went out again, and then fractured her skull by 
beating it against the wall! The young man found her in this 
state, but alive, and in her senses: she implored him to finish the 
sacrifice which she had not strength to accomplish, and release 
her from her sufferings ;—and he then stabbed her to the heart. 
Shocking as this is, the most painful part of the story is to come. 
—The parties were English subjects; by the English laws the 
voung man’s act was murder; he was arrested, sent to Bombay 
for trial, and confined with common prisoners till the ensuing ses- 
sions; a true bill was found against him; the jury, consisting half 
of Kuropeaus and half of natives, brought him in guilty, and the 
judge condemned him to death. 


* The Raghpoots in general have a noble mien and dignified cha- 
racter; their high cast is stamped in their couritenances: the young 
man possessed them all. ‘I saw him,’ says Mr. Forbes, ‘ receive his 
sentence, not only with composure, but with a mingled look of dis- 
dain and delight, not easy to describe. Unconscious of the crime 
laid to‘his charge, he said he had nothing to accuse himself but of diso- 
bedience to his parent in the first instance, by permitting humanity 
and filial affection to supersede his duty and the honour of his cast: 
—that life was no longer desirable to him, nor, if acquitted by the 
English laws, could he survive the ignominy of having been confined 
with European culprits and criminals of the lowest cast, with whom 
he had been compelled to eat and associate in a common prison ;— 
a pollution after which the sooner he was transferred to another 
siate of existence the better. However inclined the government 
mitht be to clemency, it would evidently have been fruitless: the 
noble Raghpoot would not survive the disgrace, and the sentence of 
the law was executed, in the hope that it might prevent others from 
following his example.” 


The superstitious reverence for life in the lowest stages of ex- 
istence, is instanced in one of the most interesting anecdotes in 
the work before us. A Brahmin, far beyond his brethren both 
in powers of mind and extent of knowledge, lived in habits of 
ereat intimacy with an Englishman who was fond of natural and 
and experimental philosophy; the Brahmin, who had learned 
English, read the books of his friend, searched into the Cyclo- 
pedia, and profited by his philosophical instruments. It hap- 
pened that the Englishman received a good solar microscope from 
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Kurope; he displayed its wonders with delight to the astonishment 
of the Brahmin; and convinced him by the undeniable evidence 
of his senses, that he and his countrymen, who abstained so scru- 
pulously from any thing which had life, devoured imnumerable 
animalcule upon every vegetable which they ate. ‘The Brahmin, 
instead of being delighted as his new friend had expecied, became 
unusually thoughtful, and at length retired in silence. On his 
next visit he requested the gentleman would seli him the micro- 
scope: to this it was replied, that the thing was a present from a 
friend in Europe, and not to be replaced ; the Brahmin, however, 
was not discouraged by the refusal; he offered a very large sum 
of money, or an Indian commodity of equal value, amd at length 
ihe gentleman, weary of resisting bis importunities, or unwilling 
longer to resist them, gave him the microscope. ‘The eyes of the 
Hindoo flashed with joy, he seized the instrument, hastened from 
the viranda, caught up a large stone, laid the microscope upon one 
of the steps, and in an instant smashed it to pieces. Having done 
this he said in reply to the angry reproaches of his friend, that 
when he was cool he would pay hima visit and explain his rea- 
sons. Upon that visit he thus addressed. his friend: 


‘* that I had remained in that happy state of ignorance in which 
you found me! Yet I confess, that as my knowledge increased so 
did my pleasure, till 1 beheld the wonders of the microscope: from 
that moment I have been tormented by doubts—I am miserable, and 
must continue to be so till I enter upon another stage of existence. 
I am a solitary individual among fifty millions of people, all brought 
up in the same belief as myself, and all happy in theirignorance. [I 
will keep the secret within my own bosom, it will destroy my peace, 
but I shall have some satisfaction in knowing that I alone feel those 
doubts which, had I not destroyed the instrument, might have been 
communicated to others, and rendered thousands wretched. Forgive 
me, my friend—and bring here no more implements of know- 
ledge !’— 


This is a fine story; but how much finer might it have been if 
the European had been a Christian philosopher, as well as an ex- 
perimentalist ! 


“‘T have been asked,” says Mr. Forbes, “ by one of the most ami- 
able men ! know, and one of the most valuable friends I ever pos- 
sessed, why I trouble myself so much about the Hindoos; why not 
allow mothers to destroy their infants, widows to immolate them- 
selves with their husbands, and Brahmins to pour boiling oi! into the 
ears of the lower casts who near the Shastah? 'This gentleman lived 
upwards of twenty years in India, and, like many others, saw no im- 
propriety in such conduct, or he would have been among the first 
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to reprobate it, and attempt a change. But as I know he speaks the 
sentiments of numcrous philanthropists, I shall answer the question 
in the language of the excellent Cowper. 


* [was born of woman, and drew milk, 
As sweet as charity, from human breasts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 
And exercise all functions of a man. 
How then should I, and any man that lives, 
Be strangers to each other? ” 


While Mr. Forbes felt thus, like a wise and good man, from 
the abominable institutions of Hindostan, he could sympathize 
with whatever was good in the character of the people, and treat 
their prejudices with tenderness and respect. The inhabitants of 
Dhuboy requested that their fellow-citizens, the monkeys, and the 
water-fowl who frequent their lake, might not be fired at by the 
Europeans of the garrison; alleging as a reason for this request 
not merely their own belief, but that those creatures were useful 
in keeping the city and the tank free from dirt, nuisance, and rep- 
tiles. The monkeys, indeed, as well as the peacocks, and many 
other birds, destroy great numbers of the deadly serpents with 
which India is infested; the monkey knows where the danger 
lies from these deadly reptiles, seizes the snake by the neck, and 
grinds down the head upon the gravel or upona stone, then tosses 
the writhing body to its young fora plaything. Mr. Forbes readily 
granted the 1 request; and the protection which was asked for these 
creatures, who had the public claim to it, he extended to all, and 
prevailed upon his countrymen never to fire a shot within the for- 
tress. Every bird therefore which flew over the walls found an 
asylum; every house was crowded with squirrels as well as 
monkeys, trees were filled with peacocks, doves, and parrots, the 
lake covered with aquatic fowl, and the surrounding groves en- 
livened with bulbuls and warblers of every kind. The Brah- 
mins, encouraged by this compliance, asked another favour of 
more importance, the greatest indeed which could be conferred 
upon them; it was, that he would give an order forbidding beef to 
be killed in the city, or publicly exposed to sale. They knew, 
they said, the English soldiers would have beef if it were procura- 
ble, but they hoped that if Mr. Forbes could not prevent the 
slaughter 4 would keep it as private as possible. “ It would 
have been cruel as well as impolitic,” he observes, “ to have re- 
fused them so innocent and reasonable a request. I only wished 
the rest of my countrymen there had been as indifferent to this food 
as myself, and their feelings should not have been wounded.” 

Sometimes, Mr. Forbes says, he almost envied these Hindoos 
the pleasures which they enjoyed im the performance of their re- 
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ligious duties, and the delight of social worship, for during four 
years he was deprived of all the sacred ordinances of Christianity. 
They often asked him this important question, Master, when an 
Englishman dies, does he think he shall go to his Ged? and the 
remark upon his answer was usually to this effect—Y our country- 
men, Master, seem to take very little trouble about that business— 
the Hindoos, the Mahomedans, the Parsees, the Roman Catholic 
Christians, all duly perform the respective ceremonies of their 
religion: the English alone appear unconcerned about such 
things. Mr. Forbes himself, to his great astonishment, fell under 
an imputation of a very different kind. When he had been about 
two years at Dhuboy a rumour prevailed that he worshipped the 


_ devil, or at least that he performed ceremonies, and paid some 


kind of adoration, to the evil principle—and the rumour was tra- 
ced to his own servants. The mystery was soon explained: he 
had frequently pea-fowl at his table ; the gizzard was, in English 
fashion, sent from the table to be broiled and seasoned, and when 
it was returned thus bedevilled, and the guest took a glass of wine 
after it, the servant, who was a stranger to the manners, customs, 
and language of the master, and understood nothing but the name, 
actually, and not very unreasonably, believed that this was a sa- 
crifice performed to the devil himself. 
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The Works of Gray, with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
by W. Mason; to which are subjoined Extracts Philologi- 
cal, Poetical, and Critical, from the Author’s original MSS. 
selected and arranged by Thomas James Mathias. 2 Vols. 
Ato. 


|Mr. Mathias, the present editor of Gray, has been for some time generally reputed 
the author of the Pursuits of Literature, though he has never publicly avowed 
the work, and still deiights to shroud himself in that mysterious obscurity which 
sheds such dignity and interest over the character of Junius We think the 
notes by Mr. M., in the present publication, afford the strongest possible internal 
evidence of having been written by the author of the notes and prefaces to the 
Pursuits of Literature. They are in the same very peculiar style, fraught with 
the same rich variety of learning, and manifesting the same intimate familiarity 
with the higher Greek, and the Italian classics, and breathing the very spirit of 





*‘ that nameles bard, whose honest zeal 

For law, for morals, for the public weal, 

Poured down impetuous on his country’s foes, 

The stream of verse, and many languaged prose. 

And though full oft his ill-advised dislike 

The guiltless head with random censure strike; 

Though quaint allusions, vague and undefined, 

Play faintly round the ear, and mock the mind, 

‘Through the mix’d mass, yet truth and learning shine, 

And manly vigour stamps the nervous line.” } Ed. An. 


{ From the British Critic.] 


fr is with a surprise bordering upon indignation that we have 
heard this publication censured in.a very high assembly with the 
contemptuous terms of severity and reproach. ,The needless 
magnificence of the volumes, and the inutility of the new matter 
which they were represented to contain, formed, if we remember 
right, the prominent objects of attack. That they are adorned 
with a brilliancy which does credit to the art of printing we rea- 
dily allow; but that the splendour in which they are clothed is 
unworthy of them, or that the expensive form in which they now 
appear, is either useless or extravagant, we resolutely deny. That 
brilliant specimens of typography reflect honour upon the age and 
country in which they are produced, no one, we trust, will be in- 
clined to dispute; the question then will arise, upon what literary 
work should they be expended, and whose labours should they 
illustrate and adorn. Our answer would be, those works doubt- 
less, which the common consent of mankind has pronounced wor- 
thy of such a monument; those works, which, by their dignity 
and value, add solidity to splendour, and reflect back the lustre 
which they thus receive. The most magnificent editions of Shak- 
speare and Milton have been given to the public, nor have they 
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been thought unworthy of the admiration of the learned, or of the 
patronage of the great. And surely among those mighty masters 
of the song, whose labours have passed the ordeal of posthumous 
criticism, and are now consecrated to immortality, is to be num- 
bered, even in the foremost rank, the name of Gray. ‘There are 
few poets to be found in any language, who, like himself, could 
temper the fire of genius with the most commanding discrimina- 
tion, and could submit the brilliancy of imagination to the severest 
laws of critical accuracy, without weakening its vigour or impair- 
ing its lustre. ‘There is simplicity both in his pathos and in his 
sublimity, which even in our earliest years finds its way to the 
heart; and there is a classical elegance and a subdued majesty of 
diction which in our maturer age confirms our admiration and sa- 
tisfies our judgment. Such is the power of perfection which 
predominates in all his works, that nothing can be added without 
encumbrance, nothing detracted without loss, and little altered 
without evident injury. Between himself and the other great 
poets of our country, we shall not attempt to institute a com- 
parison, because neither in the direction of their genius, nor in the 
objects of their exertions, is any strong resemblance to be traced. 


While the genius, whether of Shakspeare, of Milton, of Dryden, 


and of Pope, delighted to expand itself in almost infinite space, 
that of Gray appeared to collect and concentrate its powers ; till 
they formed one gem “richer than all its tribe,’ and consecrat- 
ed by the increasing admiration of every succeeding age. ‘To en- 
courage and to possess a splendid edition of the works of this im- 
mortal bard, is below neither the discrimination nor the dignity of 
those who would have themselves thought the friends of scholar- 
ship, and the patrons of literature. ‘The promotion of such ho- 
nours {fo the memory of the brightest ornaments of our British 
poesy, is an object far more worthy of the attention of scholars 
and of men, than the trifling and childish pursuit of useless curi- 
osities, or black-letter bargains. Deep, indeed, must the mind 
of that man be sunk in the darkness and the dust of bibliomaniac 
impotence, and closed must be the avenue of his heart to all the 
legitimate charms of poetry, and to every feeling of national pride, 
who shall deny to Gray the splendor in which he now stands 
invested. 

The nation, however, has been told, that all this new matter is 
but the refuse of the common-place book of Gray, which Mason 
thought unworthy to meet the public eye.* We very much deubt 
whether any one who could venture so hardy and so sweeping 
an assertion, had ever read the volume in question; and we doubt, 


*In the Quarterly Review, which speaks rather contemptuously of this editing, 
. Ed. Av. 
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still more, if he had read it, whether he had learning enough to 
understand, or soul to relish these treasures of sound and varied 
information. But they are now before the world, who will pass 
its final sentence upon their merits, and will determine whether 
their detention or their publication would have been most in- 
jurious to the cause of learning, and degrading to the memory and 
to the name of their immortal author. 

The second volume, which is dedicated entirely to the new 
matter, is divided into four sections, to each of which is prefixed 
an introduction by the editor. The first is entitled Merroum, 
and contains the observations of Gray upon English metre, the 
Pseudo-Rhythmus and the use of Rhyme: to whick are subjoin- 
ed some very curious and interesting remarks upon the poems of 
Lydgate. These will be read with greater avidity by those who 
may remember that Gray in his life time announced to the pub- 
lic, that he had once thoughts, in concert with his friend Mason, 
of giving the “ History of English Poetry.”’ In these observa- 
tions is shown a deep and accurate acquaintance with all our ear- 
lier poets ; their rythm and their measures are discussed at con- 
siderable length, and their cesuras calculated with a precision 
which Porson himself would have approved and admired. The 
curious and difficult subject of rhyme is treated with much 
learning, and we know of no account from which the rea- 
der will derive so much information. It does not appear to 
have been used by the Anglo-Saxons till toward the time of 
the Norman conquest ; as before that period a sort of alliteration, or 
the introduction of similar consonants in the beginning of three 
or more words in the same distich, appears to have supplied its 
place. 


“ Yet though this kind of versification (Rhyme) prevailed by de- 
grees, and grew into general use, it is certain that we retained even 
so late as Edward the 3d’s reign, and above a hundred years after, 
our old Saxon or Danish verse without rhyme; for the version of 
Peirce Plowman, a severe satire upon the times, written by Robert 
Langland in 1350, is wholly in such measure, as, for instance, 


* 
“ 1 Jooked on my /eft halfe, 
As the /ady me taught, 
And was ware of a woman 
Worthlyith clothed. 
Purfiled * with pelure + 
The finest upon erthe, 
Crowned with a crowne 
The king hath no better ; 


* Pourfilé, Fr. bordered. + Pelure, furrs, trom pellis, Lat. 
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Fetislick* her fingers 

Were fretted with gold wiers, 
And thereon red rubies 

As red as any glede t 

And diamonds of dearest price 
And double maner saphirs, &c.” 


Passus 2dus in princip. 


and thus through the whole poem, which is a long one, with very 
few exceptions, the triple consonance is observed in every distich. 

“ Crowley, who printed the first edition of Peirce Plowman’s vi- 
sion in 1350 (dated by mistake 1505) says, that Robert Langland, the 
author of it, “ wrote altogether in metre, but not after the manner of 
our rimers that write now-a-days, for his verses end not alike, for the 
nature of his meter is to have at least three words in every verse, 
which begin with some one, and the same, letter. The author was a 
Shropshireman born in Cleybirie, about eight miles from the Mal- 
verne-hiils : his work was written between 1350 and 1409. 

‘“‘ In the same measure is the poem called ‘ Death and Life in two 
fits’, and another named Scollish Field, which describes the action at 
Flodden in Henry the 8th’s time, who was present at the action, and 
dwelt at Bagily. (I read them ina MSS. collection belonging to the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Piercy, in 1761.) 

“It cannot be supposed possible to fix exactly the time when 
rhyme was first introduced and practised in a country; but if we 
trace it back to the remotest monuments of the kind now extant, we 
shall find the eras nearly as follows : 

Anno. Xti. 
At Rome, before the introduction of Christianity . . . . 137 
{In the Latin Church P 6a’ OC mig) dE. ieee. oo ee 


Sap emone tee Welen  . Se ie te wre et 
Among the Arabs earlierthan . . . «© «© «© «© «© «. 622 
Among the Franks, in the old German tongue . . . . . 878 
In Provence, inthe dialect of the couniry .... . . 41100 
In Italy, in the Latin tongue, after the coming of the Normans 1032 
In England in our own tongue, before the year Seiko fe eRe 
In France, in the French tongue a «ce TS 


In Sicily, and in the rest of Italy, i in the Italian tongue, before 1187 


From this specimen, and from the remainder of the section, we 
may judge how valuable a history of English poetry might have 
been produced from such stores of laborious and accurate re- 
search ; for it is to be remembered that these investigations were 
made long antecedent to the publications either of Percy, Warton, 
or ‘Tyrwhitt. 

The remarks which are subjoined, upon the poems of Lydgate, 
are peculiarly worthy of the reader’s study and attention. This 


* Fetislich, handsomely. ~ Gled, Sax, a burning coal. 
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ancient poet was born in Suffolk, about the year 1370, and ap- 
pears to have excelled in pathos and poetical expression. 

Perhaps there is no part of the volume which will so generally 
command the attention of the reader as the review of the poems 
of Lydgate ; for in addition to the research and judgment displayed 
throughout the whole of the critique, the style seems to have been 
more laboured, and polished with greater care. It has, upon the 
whole, more than any other part in the volume, the appearance of a 
modern review, but it is executed in a manner which sets us all 
at defiance. This may prove an additional recommendation in 
the eye of those who have little taste for any other information 
but that which is thus dished up, in monthly or quarterly messes, 
secundem artem. ‘There are some valuable remarks of Gray 
upon a passage in Lydgate, in which he advocates the long pro- 
cesses, and circumstantial style of ancient narration, which we 
shall present to our readers. 


“ These ‘long processes’ indeed suited wonderfully with the at- 
tention and simple curiosity of the age in which Lydgate lived. Many 
a stroke have he and the best of his contemporaries spent upon a 
sturdy old story, till they blunted their own edge, and that of their 
readers; at least, a modern reader will find it so: but it is a folly to 
judge of the understanding and of the patience of those times by our 
own. They loved, Iwill not say tediousness, but length and a train 
of circumstances in a narration. ‘The vulgar do so still: it gives an 
air of reality to facts, it fixes the attention, raises and keeps in sus- 
pense their expectation, and supplies the defects of their little and 
lifeless imagination ; and it keeps pace with the slow motion of their 
own thoughts. Tell them a story, as you would tell it to a man of 
wit, it will appear to them as an object seen in the night by a flash of 
lightning ; but, when you have placed it in various lights and in 
various positions, they will come at last to see and feel ii as well as 
others. But we need not confine ourselves to the vulgar, and to 
understandings beneath our own. Cireumstance ever was and ever 
will be, the life and the essence both of oratory and of poetry. It 
has in some sort the same effect upon every mind, that it has upon 
that of the popuiace; and I fear the quickness and delicate impa- 
iience of these polished times, in which we live, are but the forerun- 
ners of decline of all those beautiful arts which depend upon the ima- 
ginalion. 

“ Whether these apprehensions are well or ill-grounded, it is suf- 
ficient for me, that Homer, the father of circumstance, has occasion 
for the same apology which I am making for Lydgate and for his 
predecessors. Not that I pretend to make any more comparison be- 
tween his beauties and theirs, than I do between the different lan- 
guages in which they wrote. Ours was indeed barbarous enough at 
that time, the orthography unsettled, the syntax very deficient and 
confused, the metre and the number of syllables left to the ear alone ; 
and yet, with all iis rudeness, our tongue had then acquired an ener- 
cy anda plenty by the adoption of a variety of words borrowed from 
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the French, the Provencal, and the Italian, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, which at this day our best writers seem to miss 
and to regret ; for many of them have gradually dropped inio disuse, 
and are now only to be found in the remotest counties of England. 

“ Another thing, which perhaps contributed in a degree to the ma- 
king our ancient poets so voluminous, was the great facility of rhym- 
ing, which is now grown so difficult ; words of two or three syllables, 
being then newly taken from foreign languages, did still retain their 
original accent, and that accent (as they were mostly derived from 
the French) fell, according to the genius of that tongue, upon the last 
syllable ; which, ifit had stillcontinued among us, had been a great 
advantage to our poetry. Among the Scotch this still continues in 
many words; forthey say, envy, practise, pensive, positive, Xc. ; 
but we, in process of time, have accustomed ourselves to throw back 
all our accents upon the antepenultima, in words of three or more 
syllables, and of our dissyllables comparatively but a few are left, as 
despair, disdain, repént, pretend, &e. where the stress is not laid on 
the penultima. By thismean, we are almost reduced to find our 
rhymes among the monosyllables, in which our tongue too much 
abounds, a defect which will for ever hinder it from adapting itself 
well to music, and must be consequently no small impediment to 
the sweetness and harmony of versification. I have now before me 
Pope’s ethick epistles, the first folio edition, which I open at random, 
and find, in two opposite pages, (beginning with 


“¢ Who but must laugh, the master when he sees,’ Ke. 


in the Epistle on Taste to Lord Burlington) in the compass of forty 
lines only seven words at the end of a verse, which are not mono- 
syllables: there is indeed one, which is properly a dissyllable, héavén, 
but cruel constraint has obliged our poets to make it but one syllable 
(as indeed it is in common pronunciation,) otherwise it would not 
have been any single rhyme at all. Thus our too numerous mono- 
syllables are increased, and consonants crowded together till they 
can hardly be pronounced at all; a misfortune which has already 
happened to the second person singular perfect in most of our verbs, 
such as, thou stood’st, gav’st, hurt’st, laugh’dst, uprear’dst, built’st, 
Ke. which can scarcely be borne in prose. Now as to trisyllables, 
as their accent is very rarely on the last, they cannot properly be any 
rhymes at all: yet nevertheless, I highly commend those, who have 
judiciously and sparingly introduced them, as such. Drypen, in 
whose admirable ear the music of our old versification sitil sounded, 
has frequently done it in his Tales, and elsewhere. Pope does it 
now and then, but seems to avoid it as licentious. If any future 
Englishman can attain that height of glory, to which these two poets 
have risen, let him be less scrupulous, upon refiecting, that to poetry 
languages owe their first formation, elegance, and purity ; that our 
own, which was naturally rough and barren, borrowed from thence 
its copiousness and its ornaments : and that ‘the authority of such a 
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poet may perhaps redress many of the abuses which time and ill cus- 
tom have introduced, the poverty of rhyme, the crowd of monosylla- 
bles, the collision of harsh consonants, and the want of picturesque 
expression, which, [ will be bold to say, our language labours under 
now more than it did a hundred years ago.’”’ Vol. II. p. 60. 


Under the second section are arranged those extracts which 
are termed poetical, miscellaneous, and classical. We had not 
formed any very sanguine expectations of seeing any original 
compositions, as we were assured that no such remains could have 
escaped the penetrating and poetical eye of Mason. We find, 
however, three translations; two from Propertius, and one from 
‘Tasso, written at the early age of 22 and 26. The two first 
breathe in every line the spirit and the sweetness of the original, 
and the latter, from the 14th canto of the Gerus. Lib. is a happy 
example of rich poetical expression. ‘The few concluding lines 
we shall extract, as we think them worthy ofa place even among 
the choicest productions of his latter years. The reader will of 
course compare the ideas here so beautifully expanded, and so 
happily expressed, both with the original and with the lines de- 
scriptive of the habitation of Cyrene in the last Georgic. 


* Scarce had he said, before the warrior’s eyes 
When mountain high the waves disparted rise ; 
The flood on either side its billows rears, 

And in the midst a spacious arch appears. 
Their hands he seiz’d, and down the steep he led 
Beneath the obedient river’s inmost bed; 
The watery glimmerings of a fainter day 
Discover'd half, and half conceal’d their way ; 
As when athwart the dusky wood by night 
The uncertain crescent gleams a sickly light. 
Through subterraneous passages they went 
Earth’s inmost cells, and caves of deep descent, 
Of many a flood they view 'd the secret source, 
The birth of rivers rising to their course ; 
What’er with copious train its channel fills, 
Floats into lakes, and bubbles into riils : 
The Po was there to see, Danubius’ bed, 
Euphrates fount, and Nile’s mysterious head. 
Further they pass, where ripening minerals flow, 
And embryon metals undigested glow, 
Sulphureous veins, and living silver shine, 
Which soon the parent sun’s warm powers refine ; 
In one rich mass unite the precious store, 
The parts combine, and harden into ore : 
Here gems break through the night with glittering beam. 
And paint the margin of the costly stream, 
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All stones of lustre shoot their vivid ray, 
And mix attemper’d in a various day. 
Here the soft emerald smiles of verdant hue, 
And rubies flame with sapphire’s heavenly blue, 
The diamond there attracts the wondering sight, 
Proud of its thousand dies, and luxury of light.” 


It is to be here remembered, that although the outline of this 
exqilisile strain is borrowed from Tasso, yet the harmony of the 
numbers, the brilliancy of the language, and the fire of the po- 
etry, are all the honours of Gray. It is unaccountable how it 
could have escaped the notice of Mason: for our own part, we 
are satisfied, as it has been discovered and brought to light by 
Mathias. 

The next in order are a few translations from the Anthologia 
Greca, in Latin verse ; of this collection Gray was peculiarly 
fond, and he has left an interleaved edition of it, enriched with 
copious notes, and illustrated by parallel passages from various 
authors, and even with some conjectural emendations upon the 
text. There is not a greater desideratum in the readable and 
elegant department of Greek literature, than an accurate and an 
expurgate edition of the Anthology. With such materials as the 
notes and remarks of Mr. Gray, it would be well worthy the la- 
bour and the taste of some finished scholar to present to the 
world a popular edition of these gems of Greck literature. The 
admirable translations of Mr. Bland have in some measure intro- 
duced the origina!s into partial notice, and we should think it a 
happy event in the annals of scholarship, could the most beauti- 
ful among them be more generally read and understood. The 
following couplet is in a spirit superior even to its original :— 


“ In Bacche furentis statuam. Ex. Anth. H. Steph. p. 296. 
Credite, non viva est Manas, non spirat imago : 
Artificis rabiem miscuit 2re manus.” 


We shall also present the reader with a translation of a frag- 
ment of Plato, from p. 332 of the same edition of the An- 
thology, which breathes an airyness and an elegance exclusively 
Etonian. 


“ Ttur in Idalios tractus, felicia regna, 

Fundit ubi densam myrtea sylvacomam. 
Intus amor teneram Visus spirare quietem, 

Dum roseo roseos imprimit ore toros. 
Sublimem procul a ramis pendere pharetram, 

Et de languidula spicula lapsa manu, 
Vidimus, et risu molli diducta labella 


Murmure que assiduo pervolitab at apes.” 
Vou. VI. New Series. 4 : 
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‘he remaining imitations of the Anthology are given in the 
same elegance and spirit, and we only lament that their number 
isso few. The next articles in this section are upon the subject 
of cathedral architecture, aud the Gorui, which though they dis- 
play a certain knowledge of the subject, aud increase our admira- 
tion of the varied knowledge which Gray possessed, have little 
else worthy our notice. ‘These ave succeeded by soine curious 
remarks upon the Hisrriones and Saurariongs of the ancients, 
and may be considered as a sort of running comment upon the 
dialogue of Lucian upon the latter subject. After a few annota- 
tions from his common-place book upon various classical subjects, 
we are presented with some notes upon the comedies of Aristo- 
tophanes. With these we must confess that we were much de- 
lighted, and we are persuaded that to any one who is about to 
make Aristophanes his study they will prove highly valuable, as 
they will explain many a diiliculty, and illustrate many an obscu- 
rity, which might otherwise have drawn upon him for no small 
expenditure of time and attention. The arguient of the Aves is 
detailed at considerable length, with such peculiar vivacity, and 
so happy an arrangement, that even the ladies themselves, and 
men who in their intellects resemble them, may understand with- 
out the pains of learning, and discuss,: without the fear of detec- 
tion, the humorous plot, and the poignant satire of the original. 


* THE PLAN OF THE AVES. 


“ Euelpides and Pistheterus, two ancient Athenians, thoroughly 
weary of the folly, injustice, and liigious temper of their country- 
men, determine to Jeave Attica for good and all; and having heard 
much of the fame of Epops, king of the birds, who was once a man 
under the name of ‘Wereus, and had married an Athenian lady, they 
pack up a few aecessary utensils, and set out for the court of that 
priace under the conduct of a jay and a raven. birds of great distine- 
tion in augury, without whose direction the Greeks never undertook 
any thing of consequence. heir errand is to inquire of the birds, 
who are the greatest travellers of any nation, where they may meet 
with a quiet, easy settlement, far from all prosecutions, law-suiis, and 
sycophant informers, to pass the remainder of their lives in peace and 
liberty. 


“ Act. 1. Sc. 1. 


* The scene is a wild unfrequented country, which terminates in 
mountains: there the old men are seen, accompanied by two slaves 
who carry their litile baggage, fatigued and freiting at the careles- 
ness of their guides, who, though they cost them a matier of a 
groat in the market, are good for nothing but to bite them by the fin- 
gers, and lead them oui of the way. ‘They travel on, however, til 
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they come to the foot of the rocks, which stop up their passage, and 
put them to their wit’s end. Here the raven croaks, and the jay 
chatters, and looks up into the air, as much as to say, that this is the 
place: upon which they knock with a stone, and with their heels, (as 
though it were against a door,) against the side of the mountain. 


* Act 1. Scene 2. 


© Trochilus, a hird that waits upon Epops, appears above; he is 
frighted at the sight of two men, and they are much more so at the 
length of his beak and the filerceness of his aspect. He takes them for 
fowlers; and they insist upon it, that they are not men, but birds. In 
their confusion, their guides, whom they held in a string, escape and 
fiy away. Evpops, during this, within is asleep, after having dined 
upon a dish of beetles and berries: their noise wakens him, and he 
comes out of the grove. 


“ Scene 3. 


“ Atthe strangeness of his figure they are divided between fear 
and laughing. ‘They tell him their errand, and he gives them the 
choice of several cilies fit for their purpose, one particularly on the 
coast of the Red Sea, a!l which they refuse for many comical reasons. 
He tells them the happiness of living among the birds; they are much 
pleased with the liberty and simplicity of it; and Pistheterus, a 
shrewd old fellow, proposes a scheme to improve it, and make them 
a far more powerful and considerable nation. 


“ Scene 4. 


“ Epops is struck with the project, and calls up his consort, the 
nightingale, to summon all his people together with her voice. 
They sing a fine ode: the birds come flying dowa, at first one by 
one, and perch here and there about the scene; and at last the cho- 
rus in a whole bedy, come hopping, and fluttering, and twittering 
in.” Vol. IL. p. 152. 


After some quarrelling, Epops proposes that they shall unite 
and build a city in the air between earth and heaven, so as equal- 
ly to command both gods and men. The former will thus be 

revented from visiting their Semeles and Alcemzenas below, and 
the latter will not be able to enjoy the benefit of the seasons, with- 
out permission of the winged inhabitants of this new city. This 
plan is finally agreed upon, and the old men are made free of the 
new city, and are each presented with a pair of wings. The 
subsequent events are described with so grave and so subdued 
an originality, and afford the reader so spirited and so just an idea 
of the Aristophanic wit, that we cannot but extract them for his 
amusement, 
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“ Act 2. Scene 1. 


“ The old men now become birds, and magnificently fledged, af- 
ter laughing a while at the new and awkward figure they make, con- 
sult about the name which they shall give to their rising city, and fix 
upon that of Nephelococcygia : and while one goes to superintend 
the workmen, the other prepares to sacrifice for the prosperity of the 
city, which is growing apace. 


“ Scene 2. 


“ They begin a sclemn prayer to all the birds of Olympus, putting 
the swan in the place of Apollo, the cock in that of Mars, and the 
ostrich in that of the great mother Cybele, &c. 


‘“ Scene 3. 


** A miserable poet, having already heard of the new settlement, 
comes with some lyric poetry which he has composed on this great 
oceasion. Pisthetzerus knows his errand from his locks, and makes 
them give him an old coat; but not contented with that, he begs to’ 
have the waistcoat to it, in the elevated aye of Pindar: they comply, 
and get rid of him. 


* Scene 4. 


“The sacrifice is again interrupted by a begging prophet, who 
brings a cargo of oracles, partly relating to the prosperity of the city 
of Nephelococcygia, and partly to a new pair of shoes, of which he 
is in extreme want. Pistheterus loses patience, and cuffs him and 
his religious trumpery off the stage. 


*“ Scene 5. 


‘* Meto, the famous geometrician, comes next and offers a plan, 
which he has drawn, for the new buildings, with much importance 
and impertinence: he meets with as bad a reception as the prophet. 


‘Act 2. Scenes 6 and 7. 


“ An ambassador, or licensed spy from Athens, arrives, and a le- 
gislator with a body of new laws. ‘hey are used with abundance 
of indignity, and go off threatening every body with a prosecution. 
The sacred rites being so often interrupted, they are forced to re- 
move their altar, and finish them behind the scenes. The chorus 
rejoice in their own increasing power; and (as about the time of the 
Dionysia it was usual to make proclamation against the enemies of 
the republic) they set a price upon the head of a famous poulterer, 
who has exercised infinite cruelties upon their friends and brethren : 
then they turn themselves to the judges and spectators, and promise, 
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if this drama obtain the victory, how propitious they will be to them.” 
Vol. If. p. 155. 


The third section is entitled Geographical, and contains vari- 
ous disquisitions upon eastern geography, and particularly upon 
that part of Asia which comprehends India and Persia. We 
have been told by Mason, that Gray had an intention, in earlier 
life, of publishing Strabo. Mr. Mathias is of opinion that it is not 
discoverable from these papers that he ever had any such inten- 
tion, as the matter there collected was much too various and ex- 
tended to be applicable to Strabo alone. We do consider, in- 
deed, that this treatise of Gray, comprising more than a hundred 
pages, is a monument of his depth in research, accuracy in inves- 
tigation, and copiousness of iflustration. When it is remembered, 
that at the time Gray drew up this masterly memoir, the labours 
of Rennell and Vincent had not illumined the dark horizon of 
Asialic geography, our astonishment increases. Were this trea- 
tise presented to us without title or name, we should have suppo- 
sed it the work of one who had dedicated his whole life to this pe- 
culiar department of literature. It isa mass of accurate and well- 
digested information, and we earnestly recommend it to the notice 
of every finished scholar, and to the study of every rising candi- 
date for literary honours. He will there be enabled to gain, ina 
short compass, and in one perfect view, that knowledge of eastern 
geography which, without sucha resource, might cost him months, 
and even years to attain. 

But the greatest treasure still remains behind; we mean the cri- 
tical analysis and annotations upon almost all the great works of 
Plato. The same characters which distinguish the notes upon 
Aristophanes, the same masterly hand, and the same powerful 
mind, predominate also in these. ‘There is little here that will at- 
tract the wanderings of impotent curiosity, or minister to the sa- 
tisfaction of superficial inquiry. The vigorous precision which 
marks the analysis, and the varied discussion and information 
which enrich ihe notes, can be understeod and enjoyed by those 
alone who have followed the Hierophant into the abyss of the 
Platonic mysteries. ‘To those only, who have already enlarged 
and strengthened their moral frame by acalm, dignified, and ex- 
panded view of the sublimities of Greek philosophy, or to those 
who, in the ardour of a vigorous and aspiring mind, are prepared 
tv enter upon these grand but neglected fields for contemplation ; 
to such only are addressed the labours and researches of Gray. 
The analyses of unknown dialogues, the exposition of unread ar- 
guments, the illustration of passages which have never been heard 
of, and the solution of difficulties which have never been known, 
can afford to the cursory and casual reader neither entertainment 
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nor interest. To the esoteric their manly and simple style will 
speak in a higher tone than the voice of brilliant declamation; to 
the philosopher they will be inestimable, to the student invaluable. 
And happy shall we be if the appearance of such a guide shall lead 
the rising scholars of the nation to these high and commanding 
studies. But whatever our feelings may be, they cannot be 
more fully expressed than in the sublime and animated language 
of Mr. Mathias, in his introduction to this portion of the work; 
we trust that it may have all that weight which its native power, 
and the name of so great and so experienced a scholar, should 
command, upon every studious and aspiring mind. 


“ Plato has certainly ever been, and ever will be, the favourite 
philosopher of great orators and of great poets. He was himself fa- - 
miliar with the faiher of all poetry. The language of Plato, his spi- 
rit, his animated reasoning, his copiousness, hisinvention, the rhythm 
and the cadence of his prose, the hallowed dignity and the amplitude 
of his conceplions, and that splendour ofimagination with which he 
illuminated every object of science, and threw into the gloom of futu- 
rity the rays of hope and the expectations of a better life, have always 
endeared and recommmended him to the good and to the wise of every 
age and of every nation. From the legitimate study of bis works, 
from that liberal delight which they afford, and from the expanded 
views which they present, surely it cannot be apprehended that any 
reader should be ‘ spoiled through philosophy and vain deceit.’ 
Far otherwise: the mind, when rightly instituted, may hence be 
taught and led to reverence and to feel, with a grateful and a deep 
humility, the necessity and the bles-ings of THAT REVELATION, In 
which rrorn, without any mixture of error, can alone be found, and 
in which ‘are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge.’ ” 

* Eniror.” Vol. IL. p. 296. 


We join with the editor in regretting that the last five books of 
the “ Laws” were not completed ; and we heartily wish the defi- 
ciency of Gray had been supplied by the powerful pen of Mr. 
Mathias. 

Subjoined to these various departments of the work which we 
have already enumerated, is an appendix, containing extracts 
from a Systema Nalure, in which the arrangement of Linneus 
appears to have been accurately preserved, but clothed in La- 
tinity, equally terse and strong, but far more classical and ele- 
gant. Krom these few specimens, we could much wish to have 
seen the entire work, which is a monument no less of the industry, 
than of the taste and the Latinity of their author, and is another 
proof of the unbounded extent of his knowledge in every depart- 
ment of science. The volume from which these were taken was 
a Linneus, interleaved, and enriched not only with these new 
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descriptions, but with various annotations and illustrations by their 
learned author. We shall extract two of these specimens for the 
amusement of our readers, whose attention we particularly direct 
to the character of the fox, in which he clothes the most scienti- 
fic accuracy in anenergy and vigour of language which Tacitus 
himself would not have been ashamed to have owned. 


“In Africa occidentali frequens, sed minor; in orientali, Asia 
meridionale, insulisque Indicis maximus. Natura gregarius; nec 
ferox, nisi lacessitus. Annos vivit circiter 200. Secreti in sylvis 
coeunt, feemina (ut credibile est) supina: vulva in medis fere ab- 
domine sita est; post 2annos pullum unicum parit. Captivi non ge- 
neraut. Colore variat cinereo, nigricante, vel rufo, vel (quod rarum 
est) albescente. Pondus 4000lb. facile portat, animal generosum, 
superbum, sagacissimum, gratum, fidele. Elephas optimus (in In- 
dia) pretio sepe }500/ monete Angelica venditur. Oryze 100Ib. 
cum saccharo nigro et pipere quotidie comedit. Vinum amat, spi- 
ritusque ardentes. Herbas, folia, floresque odoratos accurate seligit, 
insecta decutit. Aquam pulveremque super corpus suum spargit, 
munditiz studiosus. Optime natat proboscide erecta 





* Vulpes. 


“Mures etiam, reptilia, insecta, pisces, fructus, (presertim uvas) 
erinaceos apum favos, ora avium, &c devorat. Hyeme coit, Aprili 
mense 3 ad 6 catulos parit, qui feré biennes generant. Annos cir- 
citer 14 vivit: Hyeme varias edit voces ululat, latrat, ejulat more 
pavonis; wstate tacet. Captus acriter mordet, animose pugnat, 
moriturus silet. Merule, pice, glandarie, avicule, speculantur ; 
strepitu denunciant; ut noctuam, persequuntur. Cum cane fami- 
liari non procreat: Cafena vinetus gailinas illesas juxta se sinit: 
nunquam perfecté mansuescit, tandem libertatis desiderio conta- 
bescit.”—— 


If any one should be inclined to object to the “ spiritus arden- 
tes,” to which the elephant is described as being so attached, 
and urge the impropriety of using spiritus in our sense of “ distilled 
spirits,” we could only ask, what better werd could have been 
found to express a species of liquid, of which, in the Augustan 
age, they were wholly ignorant? Mr. Gray had his choice 
whether he would create a new word, or use an old one, parce 
detortum, in a new sense ; his taste is, in our opinion, unimpeach- 
able in choosing the latter. But if any one allowing the “ spiri- 
tus,” should quarrel with the “ ardentes,” and construe it “spi- 


rits in a blaze,” we should venture to inquire how be weuld un- 
derstand the following passage from Horace :— 
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* quis puer ocyus 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula pretereunte lympha.” 


We do not remember that the Romans were fond either of 
burnt brandy, or of burnt Falernian. The same expression may 
be found also in Juvenal :— 


“ 'Tunc illa time, cum pocula sumes 
Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardedit in auro.” 


There would certainly have been more reasons for alarm than 
Juvenal probably meant to describe, had the Setinian been in a 
blaze. More instances, if our memory would serve us, would be 
found to justify the use of “ ardens” in the sense of “ ardent,” 
as applied to distilled spirits. 

Even from this very meager and contracted account which we 
have been enabled to present to our readers, of the new materials 
contained in the second volume, they will in some measure be 
enabled to determine, firstly, how far the character of Gray has 
been “ amplified and adorned” by these extracts, and secondly, 
what advantage may arise to the scholar or the student from their 
publication. 

The name and the memory of Gray have long been held in 
veneration, as one of the brightest ornaments of English literature. 
But though bis letters have proved him to have been a man of an 
elegant mind, and high classical attainments, yet it is to his poet- 
ry alone that he owes his literary immortality. He now appears, 
for the first time, to the world in the character of a brilliant, pro- 
found, and accurate scholar, of a master in the sublimest school of 
ancient philosophy, and in various departments of modern scien- 
tific research. ‘The vast foundations of that exquisite super- 
structure, which we have so long admired, are now laid open to 
our view. What reason had we to suppose, beyond the mere 
chit-chat of correspondence, that Gray was deeply and thorough- 
ly acquainted with all the history and antiquities of English po- 
etry? Who ever conceived that he had triumphed over the diffi- 
culties, transfused the wit, and illustrated the obscurities of the 
whole of that great comic poet, whom none but the most eminent 
scholars dare to attack ? Did any proof, or even any idea exist, 
that the author of the Bard was a man profoundly versed in the 
whole of Plato; that he had compared, digested, and analyzed 
each separate work, and that the monuments yet remained of the 
vigour of his industry, the perspicuity of his criticism, and the 
depth of hisresearch? Was Gray ever known to the world as a 
naturalist of the very first order, as the commentator, the cor- 
rector, and the rival even of Linneus himself? All these new 
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tights have burst in upon us: and him, whom we once admired as 
a poet fraught with sublimity and pathos, we now venerate as a 
naturalist, as a historian, as a philosopher, and a scholar. Had 
we known nothing of Gray but as he appears in this new material, 
we should have placed him in the highest seat among our literary 
worthies; but high as his character formerly stood, it now stands 
amplified and adorned by these new honours cumulo quasi gloria, 
which the publication of these volumes have heaped upon him. 

Upon the advantages which will be derived both to the scholar 
and to the student from this publication, we can speak in the same 
unequivocal terms. The scholar, however profound and varied 
his researches may have been, will still find, amidst these adver- 
sarta, some new and valuable information, upon whatever subject 
his attention may be engaged. The deeper, however, his own 
erudition shall be, with the more ardent gratification will he ap- 
proach these treasures of ancient learning, with the more heart-felt 
satisfaction will he venerate the labour, the precision, and the wis- 
dom, Z00JAN EN MYXOISI MIEPIAQN of the illustrious Gray. The 
student will discover in them a valuable model for his own exer- 
tions, and a faithful guide in all his researches. He will find va~- 
rious difficulties removed, ambiguities resolved, and obscurities 
illustrated in these extraordinary papers. The labours of Gray 
will lighten and encourage, but will not supersede his own. - Above 
all, from this bright example, he will discover what are the studies 
which strengthen the powers, enlarge the conceptions, and purify 
the very recesses of the soul; he will be excited to an emulation 
of that masterly and dignified labour of research, which can alone 
piace the intellect upon its proper foundations, and raise it above 
the petulant pretensions of modern quackery and conceit. 

In passing from the labours of Gray to those of the Editor, we 
can only observe, that he has executed his important office with 
the utmost fidelity, animation, and judgment. He has given us 
the celebrated translations of the Elegy by Cooke, Anstey, and 
Roberts, and he has very sparingly introduced a few annotations 
of his own, which always do credit to his own good taste and feel- 
ing, and never fail to illustrate the author. But the most valuable 
portions with which Mr. Mathias has presented us, are the intro- 
ductions to the separate sections of the work, and a long post- 
script at the conclusion of the volume, being a memoir of the life, 
and a discussion upon the powers, the pursuits, and the works of 
Gray. We consider this as one of the most energetic, scholar- 
like, and brilliant pieces of writing which has appeared for many 
years. It is the very transcript of a vigorous and ardent mind, 
anxious for the growth and the dissemination of those principles 
of study, which can alone direct the rising youth of this kingdom 
to what is honourable, great, and good. It speaks the very lan- 
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guage of the soul, and breathes that zealous attachment to all these 
high principles and pursuits, which no affectation can reach. The 
studies of the ancient philosophers and poets, and particularly of 
the great masters of the Italian song, are recommended with an 
enthusiasm and a discrimination which declare how,deeply his 
own mind is imbued with their spirit. If nothing were read in this 
volume but the postscript, the intention of its publication would 
not pass unanswered. We earnestly recommend it to the seri- 
ous attention of every rising student and scholar. 

The account of Gray himself wil! both amuse and interest the 
reader; many of his opinions are here recorded, which, by the 
intimacy of the editor with Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Stonehewer, he 
was enabled, for the first time, to present to the public. We par- 
ficularly admire that abhorrence of infidelity which Gray ever ex- 
pressed, whether it were clothed in the garb of philosophical dis- 
cussion by Hume, the sentimental cant of a whining novel by 
Rousseau, or the blasphemy of impertinent}buffoonery by Voltaire. 
To justify our high opinion of this magnificent specimen of wri- 
ting, we shall give the following extract :— 


“‘ When he turned to the fathers and to the masters of the elhnick 
philosophy, it was with other views and with other intentions: he ap- 
proached and conversed with them, and he learned how far unas- 
sisted reason could aspire or could reach, and no man marked better 
than he did the fading of those intellectual stars, 


“ When day’s bright lord ascends the hemisphere. 


“ What Mr. Gray sought, and what he learned, from the higher phi- 
losophers of Greece and of Rome was, to contemplate and to feel 
practically, within himself, what in their language they termed the 
ethick harmonies ;* and he was thence led to perceive and to acknow- 
tedge that adorable symmetry which is found in all the relations, and 
the proportions, and the aptitudes, of created things in the expanded 
system of the universe, displayed by Plato and by Cicero with such 
magic of imagery, such magnificence of diction, and with such sub- 
limity of conception. He traced the ideas on which these philoso- 
phers raised their imaginary republics in all the solemn plausibilities 
of civilized society: he sought not only delight, but instruetion, from 
their works; and he often wondered that so many, even among the 
learned, would turn aside, either with an affected disdain, or with an 
idle neglect, from these original fountains of genius and of science. 
He bowed before the author of all order, the governor of the world, 
who never left wiMsELF without witness; and he saw that all the 
foundations of legitimate human polity were rooted and grounded in 
the willof the all-wise Creator. He saw accurately how far philosophy 


*  T70 incr Gopowes.’? 
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could be perfected as to its effect on human affairs, and where it was 
deficient: and he found that the greatest statesmen and the greatest 
theologians, in the best ages, began and conducted their studies un- 
der these guides, who imparted sobriety to their thoughts, and stamp- 
ed discretion upon their actions. Such statesmen and such theolo- 
gians, with minds so highly cultivated, knew how to distinguish be- 
tween philosophy and inspired theology, and they felt all the superi- 
ority and the authoritative pre-eminence of the latter: yet, when So- 
crates, and Plato, and Cicero, and Antoninus, and the philosophers who 
sate in fellowship with them, were the theme, such minds would join 
in the sublime judgment which was once given of them, by an elo- 
quent Divine, in words of power and of an indelible impression: 
‘ They were full of Gop: all their wisdom and deep contemplations 
tended only to deliver men from the vanity of the world, and from 
the slavery of bodily passions, that they might act as spirits which 
came forth from Ged, and were soon to return unto nim.’ In such 
a judgment, and in thoughts like these, it may be presumed, that Mr. 
Gray joined and acquiesced; and with them the subject may be best 
concluded, and dismissed with dignity. 

** Nearly one hundred years have now passed, since the birth* of 
Gray. Asa poet and as an author, may we not consider him as 
holding a distinguished station among the legitimate ancients? So 
various and extensive was his command in every region of litera- 
ture, and the application of his knowledge so just and accurate; so 
solid and unerring was his judgment; so rapid, yet so regulated, was 
the torrent of his imagination; so versatile was every faculty within 
him, whether to science, to poetry, to painting, or to music; and 
so richly and so regally was he endowed with every liberal and kin- 
dred art and accomplishment, that a scholar, when he reflects, can 
scarcely refrain from exclaiming with the philosophic bard, | 


“Hy AEMAY BAXIAEION, wa rade ravra wvadeT ra '} 


“We may, however, for a moment, standing on the vantage ground, 
and, with views unbroken, contemplate what is the power of a mind 
like Gray’s, and what is the place which it claims and takes by sove- 
reignty of nature. Such a mind respects the important*distinctions 
of rank, of wealth, and of fortune; it understands their use, their ne- 
cessity, and their specific dignities, and it neither despises nor dis- 
dains them; but calmly, and without a murmur, leaves them all to 
the world and to its votaries.” Vol. II. p. 625. 


* “He was born on the 16th of December, 1716." ; 
+ “One of the Orphick verses preserved by Proclus in his Commentary on the Timaus 
of Plato, L. 2. p. 95. edit. Basil, 1534.” 
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The Pilgrims of the Sun: a Poem. By James Hogg, author 
of the Queen’s Wake, Xc. 8vo. pp. 148. 1815. 


[From the Eclectic Review.] 


THe name of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, has already 
excited no small degree of interest in the public mind from the 
character of his former productions. His “ Queen’s Wake,” 
though very unequally written, displays a liveliness of concep- 
tion, a richness of fancy, and a sweetness of versification, which 
deserve to obtain for the volume the award of popular favour. 
These qualifications afforded, at their first appearance, secret in- 
timations to those who were best competent to appreciate genius, 
that the author would, at no distant period, compel the public to 
a recognition of his claims, and cancel, by his subsequent works, 
whatever obligations the reception of his former volume had laid 
him under to his cotemporaries. 

It is no easy task for a young man, without either title or 
name that may insure attention, to force bis way through the 
hosts of versifiers that crowd the levee of Fame with their ob- 
streperous claims; and in spite of fashion, prejudice, or envy, 
to stand forward as the rival or compeer of Southey and of 
Wordsworth, of Byron and of Campbell, of Montgomery and of 
Scott. If his pretensions rest on the quality of his poetry 
especially, and not on any extrinsic circumstances—if it be of 
that pure, imaginative cast, which is most congenial to the minds 
of kindred temperament that speak the same language, but 
which is unintelligible to a great proportion of the readers of 
“Jays,” and ballads, and tales—the difficulty of his task becomes 
the greater. 

With all due respect to the public, whose servants we are, we 
must give it as our opinion, that poetry is the last thing which is 
estimated according to its intrinsic qualities, or read for the sake 
of the genuine pleasures of imagination. The soul of poetry with 
which the partakers of its essential feelings hold converse, and 
which conveys to them its meanings by undefinable traits of ex- 
pression and beamings of character, altogether eludes, or is ill-un- 
derstood by, general readers, whose attention is occupied with 
little more than its physiognomical structure ; and who think that 
when they have pronounced upon the organization of the verse, 
the arrangement of the subject, and some obvious peculiarities in 
its style, nothing further remains to require the exercise of their 
penetration. 

There prevails a sort of literary materialisin, which holds that 
genius consists in that external production which it animates: 
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that language, the mere vehicle and medium of thought, is itself 
the measure of the mind, and the ultimate object of attention: in 
fact, that the art of the poet, the estimate of which is often taken 
from irrelevant accidents, or subordinate features of his produc- 
tions, is the intellectual essence that it serves only to develop. 
if poetry, however, be of any worth, either asa refined amuse- 
ment, or a salutary exercise of the imagination, it is to be regretted 
that it should not please for its own sake, and by means of those 
qualities which distinguish it from other compositions; that it 
should not be suffered to have its natural effect on the mind, by 
exciting the imagination, instead of being contemplated merely 
as a subjeet of literary curiosity or criticism. 

We have received so much gratification from the volume be- 
fore us, that were we to express our opinion of its merits, under 
the warm impulse of the feelings it awakened, we fear that our 
praise would be thought partial or inordinate. Those whose 
fancies can admit of but one object of idolatry, and that object in- 
debted for its elevation, perhaps, to fashion or prejudice, or whose 
judgments are under the bondage of one particular standard, may 
be eager to know to what school the Ettrick bard is attached ; 
whether to the good old school of Pope or Dryden, about which 
some critics talk so much, or to that of some modern sect— 
the poets of the lake—or the minstrels of the border—or the 
gloomy school of the moral Salvator, the energy of whose pen- 
cil redeems his subjects from the feelings they would otherwise 
inspire. 

Our author seems to have made himself acquainted with the 
productions of each of these writers, and to have reserved free 
scope for his imagination, in exercising his skill in the varied 
styles of these writers respectively, yet maintaining in all of 
them an air of original thought aud independent feeling, which 
exempts him completely from the charge of imitation. 

“The Pilgrims of the Sun” is a poem in four cantos; or it 
may be considered as forming four successive poems. The sub- 
ject by which they are exquisitely linked together, into unity of 
plan, is simply a tradition respecting a meek and beauteous 
maiden, who, on “the third night of the waning moon,” was 
borne away during a state of trance from this lower world, and 
traversed, in company with a celestial guide, the regions of the 
solar system. On her spirit’s return to earth, and re-entrance 
into its bodily mansion, she discovers herself to be alone, within 
a newly opened grave, and the garments of the dead enveloping 
her form. The attempt of an old monk, whom her recovery 
puts to flight, to enrich himself with the jewels buried with her, 
and who, to complete his purpose, cuts the rings off from her 
finger, awakens her from her trance ; and the sequel of the nar- 
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rative restores the maiden to her disconsolate lady mother, and 
fo the reality of her angel companion, in the form of a minstrel 
lover. Little stress is to be laid on the choice of a subject, and 
the tale is probably familiar to many of our readers; and the 
idea, at all events, is such as any one might have adopted and 
treated according to his fancy. But we are disposed to believe 
that, in the hands of no cotemporary poet, would it have been 
susceptible of the alternate sportiveness of invention, daring, ele- 
vation, richness of sentiment, and tender playfulness, by which 
our author has contrived to. sustain and perpetually to vary the 
interest of the story. The effect is increased by his reserving 
for the last canto a sort of denouement, which serves to throw an 
air of probability over the wildly romantic fiction that has detain- 
ed us in a state of wonder. 
The first part of the poem is in the form of legendary ballad, 
than which nothing could be better adapted to the poet’s pur- 
ose. ‘The character of the heroine partakes of the genuine 
style of old romance, and prepares us for her mysterious ade 


ventures. 


‘Qn form so fair, on face so mild, 
The rising sun did never gleam ; 
On such a pure untainted mind 
The dawn of truth did never beam. 


“ She learned to read, when she was young, 
The books of deep divinity ; 

And she thought by night, and she read by day, 
Of the life that is, and the life to be. 


‘¢ And the more she thought, and the more she read 
Of the ways of heaven, and nature’s plan, 

She feared the half that the bedesmen said, 
Was neither true nor plain to man. 


“ Yet she was meek, and bowed to heaven 
Each morn beneath the shady yew, 
Before the leverock left the cloud, 
Or the sun began his draught of dew. 


“ And aye she thought, and aye she read, 
Till mystic wildness marked her air ; 
For the doubts that on her bosom preyed 
Were more than maiden’s mind could bear.” P. 2. 


At length the yearning anxiety which grew upon her, to lift the 
veil of the invisible world, is to be satisfied. ““ One eve, when she 
had prayed and wept till daylight faded on the world,” there 
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came to her a beautiful youth, with the mien of an angel, who 
took her gently by the hand, and bade her rise and cast off her 
earthly weeds, and go with him to that far distant land from which 
he came, “to take her where she longed to be.” 


“ She only felt a shivering throb, 
A pang, defined that may not be; 
And up she rose, a naked form, 
More lightsome, pure, and fair, than he.” 


No sooner had she arrayed herself in the robe of unearthly 
make, with which he presented her, than 


‘‘ Upward her being seemed to bound ; 
Like one that wades in waters deep, 
And scarce can keep him to the ground. 


‘Though rapt and transient was the pause, 
She scarce could keep the ground the while, 
She felt like heaving thistle-down, 
Hung to the earth by viewless pile.” 


The exquisite beauty and appropriateness of this simile, will 
not fail to strike the minute observer of nature. We must give 
the stanzas which describe the departure of the twain on their 
ethereal voyage. | 


“ He spread his right hand to the heaven, 
And he bade the maid not look behind, 

But keep her face to the dark blue even ; 
And away they bore upon the wind. 


“She did not linger, she did not look, 
For in a moment they were gone ; 

But she thought she saw her very form, 
Stretched on the green-wood’s lap alone.” P. &. 


Our limits oblige us to put a restraint upon our inclination, or 
we should, with pleasure, extract nearly the whole of the descrip- 
tion in the subsequent stanzas, of the appearances that unfolded 
themselves to the virgin as she advanced. ‘To us it appears to 
be not less distinguished by imagery, and felicity of conception, 
than by a high strain of poetical diction. We must content our- 
selves with selecting the following stanzas, on account of the natu- 
ral and touching thought which they contain. 





“'The first green world that they passed by 
Had *habitants of mortal mould ; 
For they saw the rich men, and the poor, 
And they saw the young, and they saw the old 
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“ But the next green world the twain passed by, 
They seemed of some superior frame ; 

For all were in the bloom of youth, 
And all their radiant robes the same. 


‘¢ And Mary saw the groves and trees, 

And she saw the blossoms thereupon ; 
But she saw no grave in all the land, 

No church, nor yet a church yard stone. 


“That pleasant land is lost in light, 
To every searching mortal eye; 

So nigh the sun its orbit sails, 
That on its breast it seems to lie. 


“ And though its light be dazzling bright, 
‘he warmth was gentle, mild, and bland, 
Such as on summer days may be 
Far up the hills of Scottish land.” P. 19. 


‘The apostrophe to the harp of Judah, by which the poet pre- 
pares his readers for the change of style in the following part, is 
very artfully managed, and the allusion to the shepherd hand, in 
which it was wont to delight, introduced ‘in the invocation of our 
shepherd bard, is extremely beautiful. 


“ T will bear my hill-harp hence, 
And hang it on its ancient tree ; 
For its wild warblings ill become 
‘he scenes that ope’d to Mary Lee.” 


‘Phe second part of this highly imaginative poem is founded 
on the fiction, that the sun is the seat of the local majesty of 
Deity, and the residence of the celestial hierarchy. ‘This fic- 
tion is embodied in all the splendours of poetry. ‘The author 
has evidently taken Milton for his model; and it is as much as 
we dare say, that in some passages it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the degree of his distance from the model which he has 
chosen. The authoritative majesty which jnvests the christian 
Meonides, and which procures, even for the defects of his great 
poem, a sort of respectful deference, constitutes an incommu- 
nicable peculiarity which our younger bard cannot lay claim 
to; but in place of this, there is a spirit of tender romance, in 
combination with a loftiness of thought, which must, we think, pro- 
cure for the whole poem a powerful and permanent impression. 


‘Upon a mount they stood of wreathy light 
Which cloud had never rested on, nor hues 
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Of night had ever shaded. Hence they saw 

The motioned universe, that wheeled around 

In fair confusion. Raised as they were now 

‘To the high fountain-head of light and vision, 
Where’er they cast their eyes abroad, they found 
The light behind, the object still before ; 

And on the rarified and pristine rays 

Of vision borne, their piercing sight passed on 
Intense and all unbounded.—Onward! onward ! 
No cloud to intervene! no haze to dim! 

Or nigh, or distant, it was all the same; 

For distance lessened not. O what a scene, 

‘To see so many goodly worlds upborne! 

Around !—around !—all turning their green bosoms 
And glittering waters to that orb of life 

On which our travellers stood, and all by that 
Sustained and gladdened! By that orb sustained : 
No—by the mighty everlasting one 

Who in that orb resides, and round whose throne 
Our journeyers now were hovering.” P. 30. 


The delighted maiden inquires which of all these worlds is that 
she lately left, inorder that she may note how far more exiensive 
and fair it is than the rest. Little, she confesses, she knows of 
it, more than that it is “a right fair globe diversified and huge,” 
and ‘that afar 


“In one sweet corner of if lies a spot 
I dearly love.” 


At length she supposes she descries it, and recognises the 
Caledonian mountains. The smile of compassionate reproof with 
which she is answered by her conductor, prepares her tor the in- 
formation of the subordinate rank which the earth holds in this 
soodly universe. 


“ Down sunk the virgin’s eye—her heart seemed wrapped 
Deep, deep in meditation—while her face 

Denoted mingled sadness. "Iwas a thought 

She trembled to express. At jength with blush, 

And faltering tongue, she mildly thus replied ;— 


“© ¢ T see all these fair worlds inhabited 
By beings of intelligence and mind. 
O! Cela, tell me this—Have they all fallen, 
And sinned like us?) And has a living God 
Bled in each one of all these peopled worlds ? 
Or only on yon dark and dismal spot 
Hath one redeemer suffered for them all? ” 


We might forbear any remark on the happy introduction of 
this interesting query, so naturally occurring to a devoutly bene- 
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volent and simple mind; but we must express our commendation 
of the good sense which Mr. Hogg has displayed in disposing 
of the maiden’s inquiry. One is always delighted to meet with 
any like moral vegetation in the wilds of fancy, especially to 
trace any signs of the implantation of christian sentiments: but 
after the gloomy scepticism through which we have lately been 
constrained to follow the course of one highly gifted genius, and 
the absolute barrenness of moral sentiment which deforms the de- 
scriptive romances of a popular northern poet, it is a peculiar re- 
lief to open upon passages similar to that we are transcribing, 
when they appear to be introduced, not for the sake of any parade 
of theological learning or casuistical inference, but from the natu- 
ral association of ideas in a simple and devout mind. Such, at 
least, is the impression which we have received from this and 
other passages in the same part of Mr. Hogg’s poem. But we 
forget that we have not given to our readers Cela’s reply, 
which ought not to have been separated from the question that 
occasioned it. 


“ ¢ Hold, hold—-no more! 'Thou talk’st thou know’st not what, 
Said her conductor with a fervent mien ; 

‘More thou shalt know hereafter. But meanwhile 
This truth conceive, that God must ever deal 

With menas men. ‘Those things by him decreed, 
Or compassed by permission, ever tend 

To draw his creatures, whom he loves, to goodness ; 
for he is all benevolence, and knows 

‘hat in the paths of virtue and of love 

Alone, can final happiness be found. 

More thou shalt know hereafter.” P. 37. 


In justice to our author, we will venture one more extract from 
this part of the poem; and we think none of our readers will 
think its length requires apology. ‘The whole conception of 
ihe origin and nature of the comet is highly magnificent, and finely 
sustained. 


“ At length upon the brink of heaven they stood; 
There lingering, forward on the air they leaned 
With hearts elate, to take one parting look 
Of nature from its source, and converse hold 
Of all its wonders. Not upon the sun, 

But on the halo of bright golden air 

‘hat fringes it they leaned, and talked so long, 
‘That from contiguous worlds they were beheld, 
And wondered at the beams of living light.” 


“While thus they stood or lay, there passed by 
A most erratick wandering globe that seemed 
To run with troubled aimless fury on. 

The virgin, wondering, inquired the cause 
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And nature of that roaming meteor world. 
When Cela thus :— 


“ ¢ J can remember well 
When yon was such a world as that you left; 
A nursery of intellect, for those 
Where matter lives not. Like these other worlds, 
it wheeled upon its axle, and it swung 
With wide and rapid motion. But the time 
That God ordained for its existence run, 
its uses in that beautiful creation, 
Where nought subsists in vain, remained no more! 
The saints and angels knew of it, and came 
In radiant files, with awful reverence, 
Unto the verge of heaven, where we now stand, 
‘To see the downfall of a sentenced world. 
Think of the impetus that urges on 
‘These ponderous spheres, and judge of the event. 
Just in the middle of its swift career 
Th’ Almighty snapt the golden cord in twain 
That hung it to the heaven. Creation sobbed! 
And a spontaneous shriek rang on the hills 
Of these celestial regions. Down amain 
into the void the outcast world descended, 
Wheeling and thundering on! Its troubled seas 
Were churned into a spray, and, whizzing, flurred 
Around it like a dew. ‘lhe mountain tops, 
And ponderous rocks, were off impetuous flung, 
And clattered down the steeps of night for ever. 





‘“¢ ¢ Away into the sunless, starless void 
Rushed the abandoned world ; and through its caves, 
And rifted channels, airs of chaos sung. 

The realms of night were troubled, for the stillness 
Which there from all eternity had reigned 
Was rudely discomposed ; and moaning scunds, 
Mixed with a whistling howl, were heard afar, 
By darkling spirits! Still with stayless force, 
For years and ages, down the wastes of night 
Rolled the impetuous mass! Of all its seas 
And superfices disencumbered, 
It boomed along, till by the gathering speed, 
Its furnaced mines and hills of walled sulphur 
Were blown into a flame.—When, meteor-like, 
Bursting away upon an arching track, 
Wide as the universe, again it scaled 
The dusky regions. Long the heavenly hosts 
Had deemed the globe extinct, nor thought of it, 
Save as an instance’of almighty power. 

¥ Judge of their wonder and astonishment, 
When far as heavenly eyes:can see, they saw 
in yon blue void, that hideous world appear, 
Showering thin flame and shining vapour forth 
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O’er half the breadth of heaven! The angels paused, 
And all the nations trembled at the view. 


“But great is He whorules them! He ean turn 
And lead it all unhurtfal threugh the spheres, 
Signal of pestilence, or wasting sword, 

‘That ravage and deface humanity. 


‘*-'Mhe time will come when, in like wise, the earth 
Shall be cut off from God’s fair universe ; 
its end fulfilled.—But when that time shall be, 
From man, from saint, and angel, is concealed.’ ” P. 52—57. 


We must be more brief in our notice of the remaining “ parts” 
of the poem. Part the Third is written in heroic couplets, and 
epens with an invocation to the harp of “ Imperial England.” 


* Come thou old bass—I loved thy lordly swell, 
With Dryden’s twang, and Pope’s malicious knell.” 


We should recommend Mr. Hogg, however, to omit in the 
next edition of his volume, this and the three succeeding couplets, 
as very illaccording with the character of the poem, and alte- 
cether impertinent. The ar gument of the book is briefly summed 
up in the following lines— 


‘Sing of the globes our travellers viewed, that lie 
Around the sun, envelop’d in the sky : 

Thy music slightly must the veil withdraw, 

rom lands they visited, and scenes they saw ; 
From lands where tove and goodness ever dwell, 
Where famine, blight, or mildew never fell; 

W here face of man is ne’er o’erspread with gloom, 
And woman smiles for ever in her bloom; 

And then must sing of wicked worlds beneath, 
Where flit the visions, and the hues of death.” 


in this canto the reader sensibly perceives himself to be near- 
me the earth again. Cela already seems transformed into a 
guide of material mould, and the poet, his pinions failing in 
that planetary atmosphere, assumes more of the appearance of 
an Aeronaut. The stiff and stately regularity of the rhyming 
couplet is well adapted to this alteration of movement; and, in- 
deed, the judicious variation and felicitous choice of rhythm 
throughout this poem, make it evident that a distinct untransfer- 
able character, and a peculiar power of expression attach to the 
different forms of versification, apart from the purpose for which 
they are employed, and constituting their adaption to particular 
subjects, while they show that Mr. Hogg i is well acquainted with 
his business as a versifier. 

There are passages in this part of bis work, however, of no 
ordinary merit; and we think it probable that with many ths 
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whole canto will be the favourite one. It is more didactic than the 
rest, and contains some fine strokes of satire, and some beautiful 
sentiments. ‘The idea of the planet Venus, as 


* The land of lovers, known afar, 
And named the evening and the morning star,” 


is very happy. The warlike sphere “that wades in crimson 
“like the suitry sun,” detains our poet too long, though it is 
made the subject of some fine descriptive passages. We can 
make room, however, only for the following very striking lines, 
which are introduced as illustrative of the idea, that “there are 
prisons in the deep below.” 


“QO! it would melt the living heart with wo, 
Were | to sing the agonies below ; 
The hatred nursed by those who cannot part; 
‘The hardened brow the seared and sullen heart ; 
The still, defenceless look, the stifled sigh, 
The writhed lip, the staid despairing eye, 
Which ray of hope may never lighten more, 
Which cannot shun, yet dares not look before. 
©! these are themes reflection would forbear, 
Unfitting bard to sing, or maid to hear; 
Yet these they saw, in downward realms prevail, 
And listen’d many a sufferer’s hapless tale, 
Who all allowed that rueful misbelief 
Had proved the source of their eternal grief: 
And all th’ Almighty punisher arraigned 
For keeping back that knowledge they disdained.” P. 86. 


We think our readers will concur with us in ascribing no or- 
dinary character to such poetry as this. 

The conclusion of the third part leaves Mary “within the 
grave alone.”’ ‘The poet concludes, 


‘“‘ Here I must seize my ancient harp again, 
And chaut a simple tale, a most uacourtly strain.” 


Part the Fourth is, accordingly, in the varied measures of the 
modern metrical romance, and forums an appropriate sequel to the 
wondrous tale. The opening of it describes the terrer and con- 
fusion which prevailed at Carelha, when Mary was first missing, 
Her maidens knew 


“ The third night of the moon in the wane. 





‘They knew on that night that the spirits were free; 
"That revels of fairies were held on the lea: 

And heard their small bug!es, with airysome croon, 
As lightly they rode on the beam of the moon.”- 
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Her breathless form is at length found prostrate on the sward, 
“as if in calm and deep devotion.” Her death-like appearance 
is beautifully described ; but 


* All earthly hope at last outworn, 
The body to the tomb was borne.” 


We will nor forestal the sequel, but leave our readers to satisfy 
their curiosity by perusing the volume for themselves; only just 
remarking that the effect of her mysterious return “at the hour 
of the ghost one sabbath night,” the exclamation of her lady mo- 
ther, who instantly recognises the foot of her daughter, but checks 
herself with 


“'The grave is deep, it may not be!” 


And their meeting, when the door of the hall is opened, are in 
the most picturesque style of romantic adventure, and exquisitely 
touching. 

“That mould is sensible and warm, 

It leans upon a parent’s arm. 

The kiss is sweet, and the tears are sheen, 
And kind are the words that pass between; 
They cling as never more to sunder, 

O! that embrace was fraught with wonder !” 


Our limits warn us to conclude this article; and we have said 
enough to show our estimate of Mr. Hogg’s poetical genius. 
We rely upon him to justify our praise by his subsequent pro- 
ductions. If we have in any measure overrated his abilities, 
it has not been owing to our having any private acquaintance 
with the man, or any partiality to the author, save that partiality 
which we may be pardoned for feeling, in meeting with a produc- 
iion so delightfully adapted to the wildest rovings of our untamed 
fancy, and distinguished at the same time by so high a tone of 
purity and moral feeling. 

An Ode to Superstition closes the volume. It is in the Spen- 
serian stanza, and is interesting, not only on account of its in- 
irinsic merit, but as developing some of the peculiar traits and 
sentiments of the author’s mind. We should have been glad 
to have entered at large into the subject in its relations to poetry, 
as we deem it one which has not obtained adequate attention, but 
we must reserve our remarks for another occasion. Mr. Hoge 
has meritoriously abstained from eking out his volume with notes, 
but a brief explanation of some local references, and of a few Scot- 
tish or provincial words, would have been very acceptable to his 
southern readers. 
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REVIEW. 


The State of Innocence and the Fall of Man, described in Mit- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, rendered into prose, with historical, phi- 
losophical, and explanatory notes. By a gentleman of Oxford. 
8vo. Trenton. Pp. 450. 


The Ass on Parnassus ; and from Scotland Ge Ho ! Comes Ro- 
derick Vich Neddy Dhu, Ho! Teroe, Marmion Feats, Neddy, 
Jeremiah and the Ass, &c. &c. Cantos of a poem entitled, 
What are Scotch Collops. By Jeremiah Quiz. Philadelphia, 
1815. 18mo. Pp. 108. 


The Mirror of the Graces, or the English Ladies’ Costume, com- 
bining and harmonizing taste and judgment, elezance and 
grace, modesty, simplicity, and economy, with fashion in 
dress: and adupting the various articles of female embellish- 
ments to different ages, forms, and complexions, to the sea- 
sons of the year, rank, and situations of life; with advice on 
female accomplishments, politeness, and manners: offering 

also the most efficactous means of preserving Beauty, Health, 

and Loveliness. By a lady of distinction, who has witnessed 
and attentively studied what is esteemed truly graceful and 
elegant, among the most refined nations of Europe. (Second 

American Edition, coloured plates.) New-York, 1815. 18mo. 

Pp. 250. 


~~. 


WE laud the gods that none of these books are of native Ameri- 
can growth—we are equally grateful that we are under no obli- 
gation to read any of them through ; nevertheless, we intend to 
review them for the purpose of enabling our readers to judge, 
from this specimen, of the taste and judgment which are frequent- 
ly displayed in selecting foreign works for republication from the 


American press) This shall be done in as brief a manner as 
possible. 
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The first work is a translation of the whole of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, into plain prose. This idea of transposing and turn- 
ing Milton’s “ Eaglish heroic verse without rhyme’’ into or- 
dinary prose, is not less original, and rather more whimsical than 
that of the poetical lawyer, who has turned the legal prose of 
My Lord Coke intorhyme. The effect of it is exceedingly strange. 
‘To give some notion of it we extract the version of Belial’s famous 


speech. Book II. |. 120. 


“T should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg’d,’”’ &e. 


“TJ should, O Peers, be very much for open war, (as not the least 
behind in hate,) if what was the main reason insisted upon to persuade 
me to it, did not dissuade me from it, and seem to cast an ill-boding 
conjecture upon the success of the whole; when he, who excels most 
in valiant deeds, suspicious of the event, builds his courage upon 
despair, and considers utter diseolution as the scope of all his aim, after 
some fatal revenge. First, what revenge? ‘The towers of heaven are 
always filled with armed watch, which takes off the possibility of all 
access; nay, the legions of the holy angels do often encamp upon the 
bordering deep, or with darkened wings scout far and wide,” &c. &c. 


p. 77. 
The encounter between Satan and Death, in the second book, a 


passage familiar to all the readers of poetry, is very oddly, though 
seriously travestied. In the original, Milton’s Hero, as he has been 


called, 


* Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned.” 





The transposer will not leave the fallen Prince of the air even 


the solitary virtue of courage. 


“Satan,” says he, “stood lerrificd, and incensed with rage, and 
burned like a comet that serves the length of Ophiucus in the Arctic 
sky, and from his horrid hair is believed to shake war and pestilence. 
Each at the other’s head levelled his mortal aim, their fatal hands 
intending no second stroke; and they cast such a frown at one 
another, as when two black clouds, full of thunder, come rattling 
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on over the Caspian Sea, then stand front to front, until the winds 
blow a signal for them to join their encounter in the midst of the air. 


So these mighty combatants frowned, insomuch, that hell grew 
darker !” 


The pure and balmy air of Paradise, which breathes such a 
vernal si.eetness in Milton’s lines, 





“ And of pure, now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair; now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, disperse 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils,” &e. 


16 thus contaminated as it passes through the misty atmosphere of 
paraphrase : 


“ Now gentle gales disperse natural perfumes, sweets which they 
fan from flowers, and betray from whence they stole them. Satan 
entertained these rich perfumes who came to their bane, though bet- 
ter pleased with them than Asmodeus was with the smoke of the 
burnt fish that drove him, though he was so much enamoured that 
he destroyed seven of her husbands, from the wife of Tobias, and 
sent him from Media into Egypt, where the angel Raphael bound 
him fast.” 


After these short specimens of this curious paraphrase, we 
fancy our readers will be ready to exclaim with Mr. Dangle in the 
Critic, “ Egad, the interpreter is the harder to be understood of 
the two.” 

Asa subject of critical speculation, it might be amusing enough, 
and perhaps instructive, to compare this singularly absurd book 
with the original, without any other view than to form some es- 
timate of the very great share-which rythm, and the poetical col- 
location of words and phrases have, in making up the aggregate 
effect of poetry. As to any other purpose, it is altogether 
without use or value, 
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The notes, which are pretty numerous, are of a piece with the 
text. We insert a couple of them for the sake of their oddity. 
{In p. 116. we are told that Meonides was 


** Homer, an ancient and celebrated poet among the Greeks, the 


- wittiest man that ever lived, who had none to imitate, (except Moses, 


from whom he took his best thoughts,) was never matched by any 
that came after him except now by Milton, and a pattern to all poets, 
philosophers, and historians,. to this day. He wrote the wars of 
‘Troy in twenty-four books, called the Iliads, and the dangerous voy- 


ages of Ulysses, in the Odysses in as many.” 
Again, p. 321. 


“Columbus, from his own knowledge in geography, and from the 
information of an old sailor, Alphonsus Santrius, whom he saved in 
a shipwreck, discovered America under the name and aid of Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain, A. D. 1492. But it was first discovered about 
300 years before, A.D)1170, by Madoc, a valiant prince, and son of 
Owen Guinneth, King of Wales, as is related by Lynwric, Ap 
Grano, Galyn Owen, Peter Martyr, Humphrey Lloyd, David Powell, 
Sir John Price, Richard Hackluyt, &c. which was further confirmed 
by the reverend Mr. Morgan Jones, chaplain of South Carolina, who 
lived four months with the Doeg Indians, and conversed with them 
in the old British language. Lastly, that Prince Madoc was buried 
in Mexico, appears by the epitaph on his monument lately found 
there. See the Gloucester Jourral and Daily Post,” &c. 


“ So much for Buckingham.” 

We shall not detain the reader long with “The Ass on Parnas- 
sus ;”’ he has no business whatever on Parnassus—his brayings are 
exceedingly disagreeable. Not that his being “ writ down an 
ass,’ excludes him from the’privilege of browsing on the moun- 
tain: old Homer has a whole drove of asses, and no one ever 
dreamt of molesting them, except two or three scurvy French 
critics, who were soundly lashed for their offence, by Boileau. 
Sancho’s honest Dapple, too, has a corner in every affectionate 
heart; and then there is Sterne’s Ass, and another very amiable 
and sentimental beast, who is kept for a play mate by Coleridge 
and the lake poets. But this fellow is of quite a different breed. 
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To drop metaphors, the Ass on Parnassus is a most miserable 
parody, in the style of Walter Scott, very stupid, and very vulgar. 
it is, moreover, intended to be severe on some persons in Eng- 
land, with whom we have not the honour of any sort of acquaint- 
ance, nor, indeed, can we form a conjecture as to their names or 
characters, though every help is given to dull comprehensions, 
by italics, and initials, and all 


Those easy marks which ask but vulgar eyes, 
While darker wit speaks only to the wise. 


We are anxious to be rid of this dul] and disagreeable subject, 
and shall therefore leave it, after a single extract, which we know 
is by no means the worst, and being taken at random, stands a fair 
chance of being the very best passage in the book. 


“Now L—g—n, H—t, O—e aye, and R—s, 
With M—1II—-r, in their rear 

Approaching are ‘neath Primrose trees, 
And N—y now appears! 


S—r—d and J—s, that active lad, 
Could not from home be found, 

Each on the ready an eye had, 
Their wheel kept moving round, 


The shop throng-full of gatherers, 
Scotch Collops, S—r—d, Quiz 
The general cry, . 

As round did fly 


The wheel, wiz, wiz, Wiz. 


The next volume which chance has thrown in the way of our 
criticism is better, but still bad enough. 

An editorial preface informs us that it was written by a lady 
who has passed several years in an intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and fashions, not only of the highest ranks in England, 
but also of most of the other European courts ; and the same high 
pretensions are kept up through the volume. 
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This may possibly be the fact; in spite of its absurdity, there 
is no Saying but it may have been actually written by an anti- 
quated Lady Caroline, or a Right Honourable Dowager. But, 
judging from internal evidence, we should have no doubt that it 
3s the composition of some smart body of a milliner about London, 
who has picked up her notions of fashionable life from plays and 
modern novels, joined to a little occasional observation from be- 
hind her own counter, and a little occasional practice at dancing- 
school balls. Having a soul above her profession, she heroically 
renounces the needle for the pen, and assumes, upon paper, that 
rank and style in high life, from which, though (in her own opi- 
nion) formed to grace the highest circles, she has been hitherto 
excluded by malicious fortune. 

This self-created Peeress is extremely delighted with her ima 
ginary dignity : though, not being altogether at her ease under it, 
she generally overacts the part; much in the same manner as we 
occasionally see on the stage, the fine gentleman personated by 
some dingy porter-house blood, who thinks nothing more wanting 
than a fantastieal scarlet coat, and a chapeau bras, to transform 
him into Charles Surface, or Sir George Airy. 

No untitled name is admitted into her courtly pages; they are 
filled with anecdotes of ‘* Count M , one of the most accom- 
plished and handsome young men in Vienna, when I was there ;”’ 
and of “the Princess de P—-—, whom I remember seeing at the 
court of Naples gomhrough the minuet de la cour, with so eminent 
a degree of enchanting elegance, that there was not a person pre- 
sent who was not in rapture with her deportment.”’ Then again 
“ at Paris, the first foreign court where [ was presented, there was 
the young and charming Countess de M. my model for Parisian 
elegance. But at the court of Madrid, the most agreeable wo- 
man I met was the daughter of Conde de P., the tall and slender 
Donna Viitoria. At the court of the Braganzas I met with a 
far different Belle, the young widowed Duchess di A. At the 
court of Naples our ambassador, one evening at a party, present- 
edmeto the celebrated Marchesa di V. At Vienna, the Ba 
roness Saxe W. became my friend,” &c. &c. 

This shabby republican system of ours will never do—we are 
really quite ashamed of it. forty years hence some of the belles 
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of the present generation may amuse their grand-daughters, with 
stories of their having flirted with General Scott, and danced with 
Captain Warrington; but how flat will it all be compared with 
such an anecdote as this— 





“The young Archduke C , of A——, an incognito visitant with 
the Prince de V F , was so charmed with the dancing of her 
highness (whose partner was the renowned General Marchese di 
M ) that, in his heroic manner, he exclaimed to me ‘ Ah, Ma- 
dam, thatis more interesting than the Phyrrhic dance—it reminds me 
of the beautiful movement of the sun and moon in the heavens !” 








No, this shabby republican system certainly will not do. How 
can we ever attain to any thing like elegance and fashion, as 
long as a lady is allowed to set up fora belle, without either a ti- 
ile or a set of jewels? For, as our authoress justly observes, 


“ Clear Brunettes shine with the greatest lustre when they adopt 
diamonds, pearls, topazes, and bright ambers. While the fair beauty 
may not only wear these with advantage, but also exclusively claim 
as her own, emeralds, garnets, amethysts, rubies, onyxes, &c. &e. 
Cornelian, coral, and jet, may be worn by either, but certainly 
produce the most pleasing effect on the rose and lily complexion. 

“ If the clavicle or collar bone be too apparent, either from ac- 
cidental thinness or original shape, the defect may be remedied by 
letting the necklace fall immediately to the cavity which the un- 
sraceful projection affords.” 


But if a young lady unfortunately has a projecting clavicle, and 
no necklace of emeralds, garnets, amethysts, rubies, onyxes, to- 


pazes, bright amber, cornelians, or pearls, to drop into the cavity, 


what is to be done’? In truth, there is no help for it, and she 
must be content te “cover up her neck completely with a 
handkerchief and frill.’’ 

There is, it seems, a great deal of mystery in the morality of 
dress and ornament, and an abundance of very nice distinctions, 
which, we are sure, could never have occurred to a vulgar rustic 
beauty. Your French women, who make abundant use of 
rouge and white painting, according to her ladyship, are hideous 
caricatures, “ disgusting objects. and nothing bnt selfish vanity 
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and falsehood of mind could prevail on a woman to enamel her 
skin with white paint.” But then she is equally clear that, 


“ A little vegetable rouge tinging the cheek of a delicate woman, 
who, from ill health, or an anxious mind, loses her roses, is perfect- 
ly excusable. This is so slight and innocent an apparel of the face, 
that I cannot see any shame in the most ingenuous female acknow- 
ledging that she occasionally rouges.” 


Enough of this. We are weary of hunting such small deer. 
«We cannot drop our swords on wretched kernes.”” ‘These vo- 
lumes were not selected for any particular demerit of their own, 
hut taken at random as a specimen of the English trumpery which 
is occasionally reprinted for the benefit of the American public. 
We could very easily have enlarged the list with a whole cata- 
logue of trashy novels from the Minerva press, and of the trumpery 
productions of Dibdin, Cobb, Dimond, and the whole tribe of 
living dramatists, who manufacture their plays to show off a po- 
pular actor with just as mechanical a spirit as his tailor makes 
him a new dress—writers, whose highest effort of wit is a 
pun, and whose greatest ambition is to produce a striking 
stace efiect. Far worse than these are the nauseous and de- 
testable comedies of the “wits of Charles’ days,? and their 
immediate successors, which are often reprinted here as al- 
tered, and performed on the English, and (we blush to add) on 
the American stage *—-comedies, in which the most gross, heart- 
less, and disgusting prefligacy is poorly compensated by a smart- 
ness of dialogue, and an occasional sprinkling of tavern wit. 
To these we might add the Scandalous Chronicles of London 
and Paris, the Anecdotes of Carlton House, Memoirs of Tal- 
leyrand, and secret histories of the Bonaparte Family. These 
precious anecdotes are, for the most part, altogether without au- 
ihenticity, and if they are true, are such as ought not to be told; 
ihey communicate no valuable information, and are only fitted to 
corrupt the taste, to familiarize the mind with depravity, and to fill 


We intend no reflection on the managers—the evil lies deeper— 
“¢ The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrozs give, 
For they who live to please, must please, to live.” 
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the imagination with pestilent images of gross sensuality and mon- 
Strous vice. 

We cannot believe there is any spontaneous demand for publi- 
cations such as these. It cannot be that the taste of our reading 
public is so far depraved as voluntarily to “feed and batten on this 
barren moor,” while the wide and rich field of genuine English 
literature spreads all its treasures before then. 

If, indeed, it be so, then it is the duty of all, whose character 
or station gives weight to their opinions, to exert their whole in- 
fluence in directing the public taste to purer sources of literary 
gratification. 

We cannot as yet claim the proud title of a learned nation, but 
there is no people on earth where reading is more general, or the 
influence of books more direct and powerful on the mass of the 
community. How important, then, is it, that nonsense and pro- 
fligacy should be made to give way to good taste and morality ! 

We may treat our native productions with indulgence, as long 
as their fault is folly and not vice. Many attempts must be made 


in literature before great excellence is obtained. ‘Thousands of 


acorns must be suffered to fall to the ground and waste, to insure 
a vigorous growth of oaks. But certainly there is no necessity 
for thus harbouring and naturalizing the very refuse of foreign 
literature. 

In truth, there is no sort of excuse for it. There are very 
many excellent old standard books in science, in poetry, in histo- 
ry, in divinity, in every branch of human knowledge, which have 
never been reprinted here, and are therefore not easily to be pro- 
cured. Nor are we by any means desirous of excluding the lite- 
rature of the day. If the more active and fortunate of the literary 
merchants (as the late Mr. Dennie was wont to call the booksellers) 
monopolize the works of Scott, Byron, or Edgeworth, their breth- 
ren need not consider themselves driven to the necessity of retail- 
ing the garbage of Grub-Street. There is scarcely a number of 
this magazine which does not contain a review of some new work 
which might bear republication, to the profit of the bookseller and 
the benefit of the public. For instance, instead of an “ Ass on 
Parnassus,”’ the printer might have selected, according to his taste 
and habits of business, some of the works of Horsley—qualis et 
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guantus vir—the Speeches of Fox, Pitt, or Windham—or the 
excellent history of Mitford; or, if he chose alighter kind of lite- 
rature, the Paradise of Coquettes, among the happiest produc- 
tions of the school of Pope—or one of Shee’s poems, gorgeous, 
indeed, beyond the rules of just taste, but of real merit, and great 
practical use—or the Excursion of Wordsworth, obscured by a 
strange mystical morality, yet full of eloquence and nature—or 
perhaps one of the delightful little pieces of Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, or, lastly, the noble and original dramas of Joanna 
Baillie.* 

There is another class of books, which, when they are good, 
are generally very popular—we mean voyages and travels; and 
these are printed in England in so sumptuous a style, that they 
are, for the most part, completely locked up from the American 
reader. 'The bookseller who compresses one of these stately and 
expensive quartos into a reasonably priced octavo, confers a sub- 
stantial benefit on literature; and there are several recent works 
of this kind, of great value. We need oniy mention the Journal 
of Hobhouse, the companion of Lord Byron; the last journey of 
the unfortunate Park ; Capt. Flinder’s Voyage of Circumnavigae 
tion; Eustace’s Classical Italian Tour; and the Oriental Memoirs 
of Governor Forbes. 

We take no pleasure in dilating upon the blemishes and defor- 
mities of our country, and therefore gladly leave this unpleasant 
subject. ‘The evil is sufficiently apparent, and we trust that the 
remedy is equally so. Let all who have at heart the cause of 
good learning-——we mean good in the broadest sense of the word 
—let all such unite in habitually discountenancing vitious and 
worthless publications. Let theni remember that they are the 
legitimate guardians of the public morals and the public taste. 
Caveant ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat. 


* The British reviewers have ali united in extolling Madame de Stael as “ the 
first woman of the age.” If ever, in the unaccountable mutations of worldly things, 
the empire of criticism should move westward, and be transferred to this side of the 
Atlantic, we trust that Madame de Stael will be deposed, and the crown of female 
genius bestowed upon Joanna Baillie. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue conductors of the Quarterly Review never omit any 
opportunity of venting their spleen and spite against every thing 
American. If this were confined to the regular course of politi- 
cal discussion, it might be borne with good humour; but they 
seem to go out of their way to search afier occasions for malign- 
ing our national and individual character. At one time, in the 
midst of an article of Greek criticism, you find a sneer at the 
Kentucky militia, or a *“‘ Transatlantic general ;” then again, ina 
grave discussion on the reformation of the criminal code, you 
are surprised with an ironical digression, advising the selling off 
the English pick-pockets to the United States, as proper mate- 
rials for American citizens. As we cannot find it in our hearts to 
impute such inveterate and malignant hostility to any large por- 
tion of the scholars or wits of Great Britain, we doubt not that 
most of this scurrility proceeds from the chief editor, Mr. Gifford, 
alone, who thus intrudes the effusions of his own waspish petu- 
lance among the lucubrations of those able, learned, and liberal- 
minded men, who occasionally contribute to this valuable mis- 
cellany. 

The Quarterly Review, for January, 1815, contains a copious 
and able analytical review of the travels of our countrymen, Lewis 
and Clarke. It is in substance pretty much the same with the 
review of these travels, with which a correspondent has enriched 
some of the former numbers of this magazine; except that, as 
usual, it is illustrated by curious digressions, and interlarded with 
sneers and jokes on American customs, and “the American 
language,” together with some occasional misrepresentations of 
facts. 

We trust that, in repelling this or any other insolent assault, 
we shall not be suspected of a wish to keep alive the angry feel- 
ings of national hostility. 

The reviewer, anxious to give to America as little of the credit 


of the expedition as possible, is determined that the original plan 
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of travelling across the continent, in its broadest pari, should be 
English, although the execution was left to Americans. ‘Fifty 
years ago,” says he, “our countryman, Carver, formed this plan. 
The scheme was to ascend the Missouri, discover the source of the 
Oregan, or river of the West, and proceed down this river to its 
mouti—precisely what Lewis and Clarke have accomplished. 
It would not have misbecome the American Journalists if they 
had bestowed upon their able and enterprising forerunner the 
commendation which he anticipated and desired.” We do not 
very well see how the credit of Lewis and Clarke, as hardy, ad- 
venturous, and observing travellers, could be lessened by the for- 
mal admission that the plan was not their own, this being an honour 
to which, indeed, they never made any sort of claim. However, 
it is still an American plan, for it happens that our countryman, 
Carver, was born in Connecticut, and never visited England until 
he was above thirty. 


“ Had the expedition,” proceeds the reviewer, “ been executed un- 
der the auspices of the British government, it would have been fitted 
out with characteristic liberality; draftsmen and naturalists would 
have been attached to it, &c. There could be no want of draftsmen 
and naturalists in the United States, and young men of liberal pursuits 
are never likely to be wanting in enterprise. The fault, therefore, 
rests with those who directed the expedition, and is probably impu- 
table to the spirit of an illiterate and parsimonious government.” 


We have a kindly feeling of relationship toward all reviewers, 
being, in truth, ourselves, of the half-blood and are, therefore, 
seldom disposed to be severe when a critic falls into some palpa- 
ble blunder from neglecting to read the book which he reviews. 
in the present instance there is no such excuse ; the reviewer has 
evidently read the narrative very attentively, and yet, in the first 
pages, he might have seen that the expedition was fitted out with 
naturalists and drafismen, and that these volumes contain nothing 
more than the journal of the travellers’ adventures; but that another 
part of the work, relating to natural history and science, is now 
preparing for the press by a scientific gentleman, and will be pub- 
lished separately ; in the same manner as Baron Humboldt has 
divided his travels into two distinct publications, the one narra- 
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tive, the other scientific. We are glad, however, to see the con- 
fession, that there “can be no want of draftsmen and naturalists 
in America.” This shows that our character abroad has risen a 
little. 

After anumber of jokes on the American language, it is re- 
marked that “ the country is what the Americans call handsome,” 
that is to say, what a Londoner would call a nice country, or, in 
the style of Bond-street, very fair. \How it would be expressed 
in the elegant Dorie dialects of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Somerset- 
shire, or Cornwall, we are unable to inform our readers. 

The reviewer then proceeds to comment, with a little exag- 
geration, and a good deal of drollery, upon the bad taste of those 
uncouth names which have been bestowed upon some of our 
rivers : 


“ Of all people who ever imposed names upon a newly-discovered 
country, the Americans have certainly been the most unlucky in 
their choice: witness, Bigmuddy River and Littlemuddy River; 
Littleshallow River, Good Woman River, Little Good Woman 
Creek, Grindstone Creek, Cupboard Creek, Biscuit Creek, Blowing 
Fly Creek, cum multis alits in the same delightful taste. When this 
country shall have its civilized inhabitants, its cities, its scholars, 
and its poets, how sweetly will such names sound in American verse ! 


“ Ye plains where sweet Bigmuddy rolls along, 
And Tea-Pot, one day to be famed in song, 
Where swans on Biscuit and on Grindstone glide, 
And willows wave upon Good Womans side ! 
How shall your happy streams in after time 
‘Tune the soft lay and fill the sonorous rhyme ! 
Blest bards, who in your amorous verses Call 
On murmuring Pork and gentle Cannon-Ball ; 
Split-Rock, and Stick-Lodge, and Two-Thousand-Mile, 
White-lime, and Cupboard, and Bad-humour’d Isle! 
Flow, Little-shallow, flow! and be thy stream 
Their great example, as it will their theme! 
Isis with Rum and Onion must not vie, 
Cam shall resign the palm to Blowing-fly, 
And Thames and Tagus yield to great Big-Little-Dry.” 


Of all people upon earth, the English ought to be the last to 
joke on this subject. When we were colonies, our English go- 
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vernors, geographers, and commissioners of land offices, conspired 
to fill our land with the most poor and sneaking names which 
ever disgraced a fine country. Since we have set up for our- 
H selves, we have felt the necessity of having a few brave sounding. 
appellations ;: if for no other purpose, at least to round off the pe- 

! riods of 4th of July orations, and to swell the thunders of patriotic | 
| : songs. Accordingly many sonorous and musical, Indian, or old 





names have been revived. New-York Island is Manhattan again ; 
| old Hudson has resumed the jurisdiction of the North River ; Pas- 
Py saic has got rid of his nickname, and Housatonnick will! soon banish 
1g the memory of Stratford River for ever. But many others are for 
3 ever lost—full many a most musical combination of syllables has 
been drowned past recovery, in Onion River, Muddy Creek, and 
i Buttermilk Falls, while others are buried at Point-no-Point and 
t Crom Elbow. Canada is full of instances “ of the same delightful 
f taste ;’? witness Four Corners, Ten-Mile River, cum multis aliis. 
Nor have the English voyagers and travellers improved one 
jot in this respectin later years. Just after reading the article on 
Lewis and Clarke in the Quarterly, we happened to take up a mag- 
nificent quarto volume of Voyages of Discovery in the South 
| Seas, and along the coast of New Holland; and we were so struck 
with the uncouth absurdity of some of the nicknames, that we 
were induced to extend our reséarches a little further, and soon 
made up a long list of English names, bestowed, within the last 
i forty years, upon newly discovered coasts, rivers, and capes, 
ff fully equal to anything of Captain Clarke’s invention. The 
it greater part of these are so completely established that they 
may be found on any minute map or chart of those parts of the 
i globe. Though all inexpert of numbers, we could not withstand 
1] the temptation of trying how these true-born English appellations 
re would * slide into verse and hitch intoa rhyme.” MHaply here- 
after some bard, ambitious of the fame of Scott and Southey, may 
aspire to sing the toils and wanderings of the illustrious Cook, and 
‘ thus, in varied measure, most sweetly will he commence his epic 
| strain :— 





Thee, Cook, I sing, whom from old England’s shore 
To Porpoise-point, the ship Endeavour bore, . 
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In that far clime, where Cape Fairweather smiles, 
And flowrets deck old Termination Isles ; 
Where, robed in constant storms, Foulweather frowns, 
While gayest foliage sweet Cape Suckling crowns: 
Yet,ah! too weak I feel my faltering hand 
To paint thy wanderings in that savage land. 
Oh, could I seize the lyre of Walter Scott, 
Then might I sing the terrors of Black Pot ; 
Black River, Biack Tail, 
Long-nose, Never-fail, 
Black Water, Black Bay, 
Black Point, Popinjay, 
Points Sally and Moggy, 
T'wo-headed and Foggy, 
While merrily, merrily bounded his bark 
By Kidnapper’s Cape and old Noah’s Ark, 
Round Hog’s Island, Hog’s Heads, and Hog’s Eyes, 
Hog Bay, and Hog John, Hog’s Tails, and Hogsties. 


Or thee, great Southey, could I roll along 
Like thee, the tide of never-ending song, 
And in Dom-Daniel verse—nor blank, nor rhyme— 
Tell the wild wonders of that magic clime 
Where Foggy Cape-bigh rears its misty brows, 
And zoneless Graces haunt the Cove of Sows; 
Where the proud river, Turn-again doth flow, 
(Erst Turn-again, now the Sir George Prevost,*) 
Then could I follow Cook, for many a mile, 
From Wager Inlet to Postillion Isle, 
And in my verse’s ever-rippling flow 
Still string along, in many a goodly row, 

The wonders of. his way :}. 


* We could not refrain from anticipating the compliment which our future geoe 
graphers will unite in paying to this great commander, by appropriately bestowing his 
name on a fine river which runs most rapidly, and *‘ ruzs, and as it rune for ever 
will run on!’ 

+ Among other wonders we take the liberty of making an echo reach two thou- 


sand miles—quite an every-day occurrence compared with the wonders of the Curse 
of Kehama. 
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How through Comptroller’s Bay 
Unto Flat-Table Hill, 
Rising continual in loud acclaim, 
Was heard the echoed and re-echoed name 
From all that tatooed rout 
Of Tootee, Tootee,* 
Toot, Toot, Toot, 
A thousand, thousand voices in one shout 
Called Tootee. 
From Dutchman’s Hole to Dutchman’s Lump, 
Thump, Thump, 
The overpowering sound 
From Cat’s Nose, to far Cat’s Tails 
Rang around. 
Cape Upright, too, like some proud obelisk, 
Frowned o’er the wave, whilst still with echo brisk, 
Cape Prince of Wales 
Through all its shores 
Ich Dien roars. 


Then Madoc’s copper sous thronged to Ram’s Head, 
Rejoicing to behold, at-last arrived, “4 

Their cousins Welsh, by Merlin long foretold ; 
Sagacious seer, whom vulgar legends say 

Alive, by jealous fairy, was entomb’d ; 

But whom discovery late, of laureat bard, 

To Shallow-water’s shore hath traced what time 
Adventurous Madoc thither steered his course. 
There lie his bones, fast by the Young Nick’s Head, 
Beneath the Mayor and Alderman’s dark cliff. 


* Captain Cook’s name was so pronounced by the savages. Here the future 


poet will doubtless extract fifty pages of Cook’s Voyage te fill out his notesto a 


goodly size. 
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PROPENSITIES. 


I, Physical Love, or Animal Passion. 


I]. Parental! Affection. 

Ill. Love of Country. 

IV. Fidelity. 

V. Spirit of Persona! Contention. 

VI. Love of Cruelty or Destruction. 

VII. Arrangement or Creation. 

VIII. Covetousness or Stealing. 

IX. Concealment or Cunning. 
SENTIMENT. 

X. Self Love. 

XI. Love of Popularity. 

XII. Caution. 

XIII. Benevolence or Gentleness. 

XIV. Superstition or Bigotry. 

XV. Ardent Expectation. 

XVI. Imagination. 

XVII. Love of Justice. 





INDEX. 


XVIII. Firmness. 

INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
XIX. Discrimination of Objects. 
XX. Discrimination of Forms. 
XXI. Discrimination of Bulks. 
XXIf. Discrimination of Weights. 
XXII. Discrimination of Colours. 
XXIV. Discrimination of Lovalities. 
XXV. Discrimination of Method. 
XXVI. Discrimination of Time. 
XXVII. Power of Calculation. 
XXVIII. Discrimination of Sounds. 
XXIX. Power of acquiring Languages. 

REFLECTIVE POWERS. 
XXX. Reasoning, or Comparing. 
XXXI. Investigation, 
XXXII. Wit. 
XXXIII. Power of Imitation. 


Dr. Gatv’s System of Craniology has, for some time, attracted 
very general attention on the continent of Europe. It has lately 
heen introduced into England by Dr. Spurzheim, where it has 
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found many friends and disciples ; among others is Dr. 'Tilloch, 
the learned editor of the Philosophical Magazine. 

The general doctrine is this : it is assumed that the brain is the 
organ of consciousness, and the medium of all the intellectual fa- 
culties, and thence, says Gall, it follows that these faculties, both 
in their latent and their evolved state, may be traced to the seve- 
ral parts of the encephalon, &c. By the examination and compa- 
rison of many thousand skulls, it is thought that the residence of 
the various faculties and propensities have been ascertained; cou- 
rage, for instance, dwells in a certain corner of the brain, and the 
exercise of the faculty is merely the development and exertion 
of that particular portion of this organ which is formed to that 
end. Charles II. was not a sensualist from want of moral re- 
straint or exuberance of animal strength, but solely in consequence 
of possessing the organ of animal passion in an uncommon de- 
gree. Crimes are occasioned by deranged or vitious organiza- 
tion, and we ought to consider the diseases of the brain, like 
those of the rest of the system, some curable and others incu- 
rable. ‘Thus, the inspection of the skull will indicate the natural 
faculties of the man, and the degree of their development. 

We have never had any sort of respect for this doctrine, 
which degrades the mind toa piece of mechanism, and attributing 
every mental phenomenon to physical organization, indirectly de- 
nies all moral government, together with all moral improvement 
after the organs are fixed, and makes every action, good or bad, 
the result of physical necessity. It is, besides, full of minor ab- 
surdities. A man may have the organ of cruelty strongly de- 
veloped, but this is no impediment to an equal development of the 
organ of benevolence, and thus is produced a benevolent cut- 
throat. Or the organ of thieving may be combined with that of 
piety, and thus you have a most sincere, pious, thief. 

But we consider the whole theory as completely knocked on 
the head by a late valuable collection of cases by Sir Everard 
Home, which demonstrate, in the most decided manner, that the 
possession of the whole of the brain is not necessary to sensation 
or perception; that almost any part of it may be removed with- 


out material change in this respect, and that even the whole mass 


may be destroyed without the loss of sensibility? Still, this hy- 
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pothesis may be of use in classifying a vast number of facts and 
observations, which may serve to point out some general fixed 
connexion between the physical structure and the mental powers, 
although we cannot allow the system of material fatalism which 
has been reared upon it. 

As it has excited very general attention in Europe, we have 
endeavoured to condense into as narrow a compass as possible the 
principal points of the system of Gall, as improved by Spur- 
zheim. 

Dr. Spurzheim’s late work on Craniology contains the map of 
the human skull, which is prefixed to this article: this, together 
with a sort of gazetteer of the residences of the various faculties 
of the human mind, will give the reader a more clear idea of the 
system than volumes of description. 

The figures indicate the local situation of the organs or func- 
tions, and a greater or less enlargement of the part is considered 
by Gall and his disciples as indicating more or Jess energy in that 
function. 


The degree of enlargement may be readily determined by a 
comparison of two or three skulls. 


Propensities. 


No. 1, Is the organ of physical love, or animal passion, called 
by Gall “amativeness.” ‘The larger the organ the greater the 
propensity, and it is manifested by the thickness or elevation of 
the back of the neck. 

2. The organ of parental affection, denominated in the Cra- 
niological nomenclature philoprogenitiveness. It is an elevated 
point at the centre of the occiput, is much larger in females than 
in males, and is even apparent in young girls. Gall discovered 
this organ on examining monkeys, which are very fond of their 
offspring. Some animals are very negligent of their young, 
others as remarkable for affection: and contrasts between the 
skull of a cuckoo and dove, and of a fox and a dog, are used to 
strengthen the argument. A few women have been found desti- 


tute of this organ, which is a sure indication of predisposition to 
infanticide. In twenty-five cases of child murder by the mothers, 
the organ was always defective. 
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3. The organ of inhabitiveness, or love of country. This is 
illustrated from comparative anatomy. ‘There are two varieties 
of rats, one inhabits cellars, and the other garrets, and their 
skulls indicate these localities; also eagles, larks, &c. Xc. 

4. Organ of adhesiveness, or attachment. This faculty in- 
cludes patriotism, national and local attachment. 

5. Organ of combativeness, or courage. 

6. Organ of destructiveness, or cruelty. Ht is a horizontal 
ridge in the skull, passing immediately above the ear. ‘This is 
very powerful. Gall examined the skull of an apothecary, who 
turned hangman, merely to indulge his love of cruelty ; of rich 
merchants who became butchers, and of others who paid butchers 
for the permission of killing cattle. Some robbers always murder 
—persons are often seen who delight to torture animals and de- 
stroy tables, chairs, glasses, &c. This part is very marked in 
ihe skulls of Mitchill, Hollings, and Sharpe, the murderers, 
Bellingham, the assassin of Percival, and Mad. Ampere, who 
killed her mother and two sisters. 

7. The organ of constructiveness, or of the mechanic arts, is 
a small elevation above the temple, generally parallel with the 
cheek and jaw bone. 

8. Covetiveness, or thieving. There are strange instances of 
the power of this native propensity. Priests and judges have 
had it. Saurin, of Geneva, was noted for it ; respectable physi- 
cians have often stolen from their patients, and afterwards sent 
back their plunder; a dying man stole the snuff-box of his con- 
fessor, and idiots often have the propensity to a great degree. 

9. Organ of secretiveness, or cunning, found in liars, hypocrites, 
intriguers. It runs in almost continuous ridges from the temples 
to the occiput. 


Senfiments. 


10. Organ of self love, or pride, on the central summit of the 
head. 
11. Organ of approbation or vanity, and love of popularity. 
2. Cautiousness. ‘I'his organ appears in the breadth, ap- 
proaching to squareness of the posterior part of the head, and is 
very distinctly marked in women. 
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13. Benevolence. All persons noted for benevolence and 
meekness have a peculiarly high elevation on the centre of the 
forehead, just at the commencement of the hair. Horses having 
a vertical ridge between the eyes are gentle’;.if not, they kick. 
Dogs with this feature are mild, without it they bite, &c. &c. 

14. Veneration, or the principle of religion, is situated in the 
front-top of the head. When it is prominent, and the posterior 
part of the head projects, it produces more than piety; it makes 
an inquisitor. A true christian preacher has the forehead very 
large, posterior part small. 

15. Hope. Where this predominates too much, the subject 
is credulous and enthusiastic. 

16. Organ of ideality, or imagination. It is an expanded pro- 
jection, rising over the temples, as in the heads of Dryden, Mil- 
ton, and Shakspeare, and bust of Homer. In Locke and De- 
mosthenes it is wanting. 

17. Organ of righteousness, or the sentiment of right and 
wrong. 

8. Organ of determinaliveness, or firmness. He who has 
this organ, when once resolved, may be depended upon in every 
necessity. Observe persons who argue much, and “even though 
vanquished, will argue still,’ you will find the organ prominent ; 
where it is disproportionate it indicates stubbornness. 


The Intellectual Powers. 


19. A ridge over the nose and eyebrows, at the base of the 
forehead, indicates brilliant men, or persons of knowledge, men 
of fact. It is termed, in Craniological language, the organ of in- 
dividuality, as it remembers facts, learns and retains things, but 
forgets dates. It is most developed in Frenchmen, who always 
begin a discourse with the fact, never with the cause. 

20. Organ of form, or discrimination of forms, the faculty es- 
sential to artists. 

21. The organ of size, and 22 the organ of discrimination of 
weight. 

23. Organ of colours. Some men having perfect vision have 
no sense of colour; it is manifested by an elevated circle over 
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the eyebrows, which gives the face a gay aspect. Women excel 
in colouring ; so, too, do Frenchmen. 

24. Organ of space. It measures space and distance, judges 
of symmetry, and gives notions of perspective. It consists of 
two elevations over the eyebrows, at their inner end. Astrono- 
mers, geographers, voyagers, and travellers, have this organ 
highly developed, as in Sir Isaac Newton and Captain Cook. 
Others are often very deficient, as Dr. Gall himself, who often 
forgets the residence of his own patients. 

25. The organ of order is an elevation at the outer extremity 
of the eyebrows. It induces habits of regularity and system. 
Cleanliness also belongs to the order. 

26. Organ of time. Strongly marked in chronologists, and 
sometimes in old women. 

27. Organ of number, or of mathematics. It consists in the 
external angle of the eyebrow being lower and more full than the 
internal. It is well developed in Newton, Euler, the late Mr. 
Pitt, and the arithmetician, Jedediah Buxton. Negroes are defi- 
cient in this faculty. 

28. Organ of music. This organ gives the forehead a square 
appearance, forming an angular ridge from the temple to the top 
of the forehead, the eyes being slightly depressed inward. 

29. Gall observed that persons with large prominent eyes, es- 
pecially with a swollen circle below them, as in Milton, Locke, 
and Voltaire, had good verbal memories. This, it seems, is 
caused by the development of the organ, which pushes the eyc- 
balls forward. 


The Refiective Powers. 


30. Organ of comparison. Men of fact have the lower part 
of the forehead prominent over the eyebrows, but men of analogy 
and parable have a kind of inverted pyramid at the top front of 
ihe forehead ; popular preachers have this part developed. 

31. Organ of casualty, or investigation. It appears in the 
artist and ingenious mechanic. All excellence, in any art, is in- 
dicated by it. Dryden, Milton, Shakspeare, Locke, and Mr. Pitt, 
had it. Philosophical speculation is more confined to the centre. 
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Tt is not necessary to the faculty that the whole forehead should 
be prominent ; the mere front is sufficient. If the upper part of 
the forehead be prominent, or an elevated ridge traverse it hori- 
zontally, it is called by Gall the organ of metaphysics, but his 
pupil, Dr. Spurzheim, who has refined upon his theory, considers 
the lateral prominences as indicative of the relation between cause 
and effect, “while the centre elevation compares, the side ones 
reflect on cause and effect.” 

32. Organ of wit. It is situated in the lateral part, and should 
be prominent over the eyes, as appeared in Sterne, who is painted 
with his finger on this organ. 

33. Organ of imitation. It was discovered by Gall, on exa- 
mining the skull of a great player who had a deep furrow on the 
top of his forehead—the bust of Shakspeare has this organ 
strongly marked. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


DR. BOYLSTON. 


Ir is a legitimate ground of national exultation, that, while in 
other countries those new inventions and improvements which add 
to the comforts, or mitigate the ills, of life, commonly make their 
way slowly against the opposition of prejudice and individual in- 
terest; here they are scarcely known before they become univer- 
sal. Among hundreds of instances of various kinds which might 
be given, we need only to mention steam navigation, the practice 
of vaccination, the improvements of the criminal code, the 
penitentiary system, and the modern practice in cases of insanity. 
It is remarkable that this has always been, in some degree, ana 
tional characteristic ; and one of the must curious facts of our co- 
lonial history is, that the practice of inoculation, for the small pox, 
was introduced into common use in this country from the east, 
at a time when in Europe, and especially in England, it was con- 
fined to very narrow limits, and generally viewed with suspicious 
dislike. Though the history of this imvention is familiar to the 
antiquarians of Massachusetts, yet, as it is much less generally 
known elsewhere than it deserves tobe, I have drawn up from 
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various sources* a sketch of the life of Zabdiel Boylston, that 
liberal and enlightened physician, to whose zeal and courage in 
the cause of humanity, our country is chiefly indebted for this 
early introduction of the practice of small-pox inoculation. 
Zabdiel Boylston was born at Brookline, Massachusetts, in 
1684. He never enjoyed the advantages of a learned education, 
but after acquiring a considerable stock of miscellaneous know- 
ledge from “private instruction, studied medicine under the care 
of Dr. Butler, a respectable physician and surgeon of Boston. In 
a few years he acquired the reputation of great skill in his pro- 
fession, rose into extensive practice, and accumulated a fortune 
very considerable for those times. In 1721, when the small-pox 
desolated the town of Boston, and filled the whole country with 
alarm and terror, Dr. Cotton Mather, a man of extensive know- 
ledge and general curiosity, pointed out to the physicians of Bos- 
ton, an account of the practice of inoculation for small-pox, as 
used in the east, contained in a volume of. the transactions of the 
royal society. This communication was received with great con- 
tempt by the whole of the faculty, who had probably come to the 
resolution of the physicians in Moliere, always to follow the an- 
cient practice, whether good or bad; essere in omnibus consulta- 
tionibus ancienni advisi aut boni aut mauvaisi; with the single ex- 
ception of Dr. Boylston. Although this practice was unexampled 


_ in America, and not known to have been introduced in Europe, 


he immediately inoculated his own son, a child of six years of 
age, and two servants. Encouraged by the success of this expe- 
riment, he began to extend his practice. This innovation was re- 
ceived with a universal clamour of invective and opposition. The 
physicians of the town gave their unanimous opinion against if, 
and the selectmen of Boston passed an ordinance to prohibit it. 
A Scotch physician, Dr. Douglass, a man of narrow mind and 
malignant passions, particularly distinguished himself by his abuse 
of Dr. Boylston, whom he denounced as a bold, ignorant, and 
most dangerous quack. But supported by a strong conviction of 
the great utility of this invention, and the firm support of several 
liberal and intelligent clergymen, he persevered; and in the 
course of the years 1721 and 1722, inoculated with his own hand 


* Mass. Historical Collections, Holmes’ Annals, Eliiott’s Diet, Allen’s Biograph, 
Diet. 
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24¢ persons; thirty-nine more were inoculated by others, and of 
the whole number, (286,) only six died. During the same period 
of 5759; who had the small-pox the natural way, 844, nearly one 
seventh, died. Still, however, Douglass and his partisans con- 
tinued to inflame the public against their benefactor by virulent 
publications and furious declamation. They argued that his practice 
was nothing more than wilfully spreading contagion, a crime equi- 
valent to that of poisoning—that as the disease was a judgment 
from God upon the sins of the people, all attempts to avert it 
would but provoke him the more ; and, forgetting that the argu- 
ment would extend to any exercise of their own profession, they 
even contended, that as there was a time appointed unto every man 
for death, it was impious to attempt to stay or to avert the 
stroke. Religious bigotry, being thus called into action, in ad- 
dition to the feelings of personal malignity, so exasperated many 
of the ignorant against Dr. Boylston, that attempts were threat- 
ened against his life, and it became unsafe for him to leave his 
house after dusk. 'Time and experience at length came in to the 
aid of truth, opposition died away, and at last the rancorous 
Douglass reluctantly declared himself a convert to the new prac- 
tice, without, however, having the magnanimity to confess the 
merit of Dr. Boylston. Boylston had the satisfaction of seeing 
inoculation in general use in New-England for some time before it 
became common in Great Britain. 

In 1725, he visited England, where he was received with the 
most marked attention from the learned and scientific of the me- 
tropolis. He was elected a fellow of the royal society, and con- 
tracted an acquaintance and friendship with many distinguished 
men, particularly with the pious and learned Dr. Watts, with 
whom he corresponded during the remainder of his life. Upon 
his return he continued at the head of his profession for many 
years ; he yet found time for literary and philosophical pursuits, 
and contributed several valuable papers to the transactions of the 
royal society. He died March Ist, 1766, 

His only publications, beside his communications to the roya! 
society, are “ Some account of what is said of inoculating or trans- 
planting the small pox, by the learned Dr. Emanuel Timonius 
and Jac. Pylarinus,” a pamphlet, Boston, 1721, and “ An histo- 
rical account of the smail-pox, inoculated in New-England,” Xe 
London, 1726. 














MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


HINT FOR A ROMANCE. 


I’rom the Morning: Chronicle—Dec. 8, 1814. 


‘From the initials, and the prefatory lines, it appears that the author of this frag- 
ment is Moore, the poet. ] 


Tue following sportive bagatelle was penned some years ago by 
the most distinguished amatory and Anacreontic writer of the pre- 
sent day. 

THE LAMP OF ST. AGATHA. 


Sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes.—Virg. 


«Till the lamp in the cell of St. Agatha is extinguished, 
never can the house of Malvezzi be at peace.”—Such, said the 
cuide, were the prophetic words which the hermit of the moun- 
tain uttered before he died. "S- 
terious habits, and many were the wonders which he performed in 
his cave. He could dress a talisman (say the legends of those 
times) as expertly as Messahallah, Albohazen, or any other Ara- 
bian impostor. 

Like the great little Albert he could teach a serpent to speak 
Greek, and make a salamander say his prayers like Porphyry. 
When he lay upon his bed of rushes expiring, just before the last 
sleam of life was out, his eyes seemed to glow with more than 
mortal animation, and he pronounced these words, with a voice 
not of this world :—“ ’‘Pill the lamp in the cell of St. Agatha is 
extinguished, never can the house of Malvezzi be in peace.” 

‘“* Here,” said the guide, pointing to some fragment of stone, 

which rudely peeped forth from a wilderness of weeds, ‘here are 
the ruins of the abbey, which adjoined the castle of Malvezzi ; and 
here was the cell of St. Agatha, where the fatal lamp lay burning. 
Near a century had elapsed from the period of the hermit’s pre- 
diction, and still the house of Malvezzi was convulsed by bloody 
dissentions. Father against son, and brother against brother, con- 
flicted with unrelenting ferocity, and murder was almost sated with 
its victims ??—* But did they not remember the prophecy of the 
hermit ?? said the youthful stranger, who appeared most interest- 
ed in the tale, and to whom the suide particularly addressed him- 
self But did they not remember the prophecy of the hermit?” 
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said the youthful stranger.—“ They did,” replied the guide, “and 
still the lamp was unextinguished. In vain was it exposed to the 
winds and rain; it would hiss to the shower, and quiver to the 
blast ; but it would not go out.—-No, it burned brighter than 
ever! {ll-fated family! When were your sorrows to slumber ! 

“It was on the last evening of the year 1450, which composed a 
century ftom the period of the hermit’s death—vespers were just 
concluded, and the abbey was still lighted up. The unfortunate 
young Malvezzi and his followers had been offering their thanks 
to the Deity, that he had suffered that day to pass over them with- 
out blood.—The marquis lingered last in the abbey, and was pa- 
cing pensively toward the gates, when a female form rushed rapid- 
ly by him, and, gliding along the aisles, disappeared through the 
subterraneous wicket.—‘ How interestingly beautiful !’? said Mal- 
vezzi to himself, scarce repressing his astonishment, while he stole 
a glance at this unknown, over a fragment of the wall of the cell. 
—She stood beside the lamp, and raised her eyes to heaven.— 
They had a mingled expression of pity and exultation; and while 
they softened with regret for the past, they seemed to brighten 
with a hope for the future. While Malvezzi gazed with breathless 
expectation, he heard a solemn peal of music floating along the 
aisles above.—The organs of the abbey were touched by some in- 
visible hand; and it seemed the sweet voice of heaven breathing ‘ 
peace to the wounded spirit of the unfortunate.—T he female extin- ‘ 
guished the lamp, and vanished ?”—-“ Extinguished ! but how ?” said | 
the youthful stranger.—*“ She,” said the guide, “She * * * * 
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SAGACITY OF THE CANINE SPECIES. 
{ From the French. } 


Amone my literary performances, says a living French wri- : 
ter, M. Dupont Nemours, (a gentleman well known in the United 
States,) I have a peculiar partiality for my Philosophie del’ Uni- i 
vers. I wrote the first sketches for it during a period of horror, i, 
for the amusement of an excellent friend, a man not less celebrated hs 
than unfortunate, to whom natural philosophy owes important ‘ 
discoveries, and modern chemistry its existence—io the merito- if 
rious and truly noble Lavoisier. ; 

In that work, which J shall never cease to correct and improve . 
while I am capable of observing, reading, and writing, I have said + 
a good deal concerning the dog, his sagacity and his manners. Sub- 
joined are a few anecdotes, out of a thousand which 1 could relate 
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in proof of what [ have there advanced. 'There are few of my 
readers who could not easily add others of the same kind. 


SULTAN. 


The old pedestrians who frequent the Luxembourg, will recol- 
lect a sturdy Quidnunc, who was called the Abbé Trente-mille- 
hommes, whose real name neither I nor many others ever knew, 
and who received that nickname on account of the extraordinary 
firmness with which he adjusted the rights and interests of all the 
crowned heads in Europe, by means of 30,000 men, whom he 
caused to be levied at pleasure in this or that state, to cross rivers 
and mountains, to take cities, and win battles. As a pupil of the 
great Turenne, he was not fond of numerous armies ; he never 
desired more than 30,000 men. 

With this military turn, it is no wonder that the Abbé Trente- 
melie-homes should have been fond of being abroad. Early in 
the morning he was in the garden, breakfasted at the Caffé de lu 
Grande. Porte, dined at the keeper’s lodge at La Portes des 
Carmes, drank in the evening a bottle of beer, and ate, in com- 
pany with his dog, six biscuits at the Porte de l Enfer; and 
never quitted the garden till he had been. twice warned by the 
keeper that it was time. If it rained, he took up his abode with 
one of the three keepers, where he read the newspaper over and 
over again, and made profound comments on the articles they 
contained, which, when he had no other auditors, he would ad- 
dress to his faithful dog. 

The abbé died. His dog, named Sultan, of middling size, of a 
reddish gray colour, and of the wolf breed, would not follow any 
other master, though several friends of the abbé would have ta- 
ken care of him. The garden, which had long been his haunt, 
continued so still; in fine weather he took up his night’s lodging 
upon the benches, and in fou! weather underneath them. 'To the 
troop of politicians he manifested the same attachment as before ; 
he followed them in their deliberate walks, he stopped at their ac- 
customed statjons, attentively surveyed the figures which they 
made in the sand, and was treated by those who took cofiee with 
a mouthful of bread and butter, by the beer-drinker with a biscuit, 
which he would catch when thrown to him with admirable dex- 
terity, and with a few fragments by other guests. 

At the same time Sultan was not so inseparable from the Lux- 
embourg as to refuse invitations to dinner, which he often received, 
after it was found that such civility gave him pleasure. ‘The 
usual form of the invitation was— Sultan, will you come and 
dine with me? Some, indeed, couched it in politer terms, and 
said, “Sultan, will you do me the honour to dine with me?’ If 
he was not pre-engaged, he would return the invitation with the 
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most flattering caresses; in the contrary case, be made a slight 
inclination, and immediately placed himself by the side of the 
person by whom he was already asked. He followed them step 
by step, bounded joyfully out of the garden, ate his meal with 
great appetite, performed a thousand antics, and made himself an 
agreeable companion. After the cloth was removed he waited a 
short time very contentedly, and then politely requested to be 
letout: if his host delayed to open the door, he first began to sigh, 
and at length grew angry. Many attempts were made to detain 
him, but he always escaped, and would never afterwards go near 
those who, under the mask of kindness, endeavoured to enslave him. 

A person, who very likely might have been fond of Sultan, but 
who had not sufficient delicacy to be aware, that a generous mind 
is not to be won by compulsion, once ventured to tie him. Sul- 
tan became furious, gnawed the cord to pieces, bit the person who 
had thus confined him, and ran off as fast as he could. Never 
did he afterwards meet this faithless friend, but he reproached 
him with violent barking for his treachery, and turned away from 
him with contempt. 


THE TURNSPIT. 


About 45 years since, two dogs performed the office of turn- 
spit in the College du Plessis. Both were perfect masterso 
their business. They never let a joint of meat scorch; they 
knew from the smell when it was done, and gave notice of this to 
the cook by barking. 

Their work was no hardship to them; they took their turns at 
it; but with some difference, as the number of days are unequal, 
but that of the fast days equal. ‘The cook’s favourite was on duty 
every Monday and Wednesday ; whereas his comrade’s days 
were Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. Friday and Saturday 
were holydays for both. 

When once accustomed to this arrangement, they adhered to it 
with the utmost regularity. Men themselves submit cheerfully, 
and as a matter of course, to existing laws, so long as no violation 
of them is allowed by the higher powers. 

One Wednesday, the dog whose turn it was, not being at hand, 
the cook would have employed the other which had been at work 
the preceding day, in his stead- ‘The latter, indignant at the in- 
justice of this proceeding, snarled, ran away and crept into a cor- 
ner. ‘The cook followed. ‘The dog grewled more furiously and 
showed his teeth. The cook fetehed a stick, on which the ani- 
mal sprung up, ran out of the house, and posted away to the Place 
Cambrai, where he found his comrade at play with other com- 
panions of that quarter. He flew at him, pushed him away, drove 
him before him all the way home, brought him to the feet of the 
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cook, and then looked calmly at him, as though he would have 
said—“ Here is your dog-—it is his turn, and not mine.” 


THE LAME DOG. 


M. Pibrac, an eminent surgeon, who was alive shortly before 
the revolution, ome evening found near his house avery fine dog 
which had broken its foot, and was howling most piteously. M. 
Pibrac sent a servant to bring him to his house, where he set the 
injured foot, bound it up, and took care of the animal till he was 
eured. During, and after the cure, the dog expressed the ut- 
most gratitude; and his benefactor conceived that he had se- 
cured his affection for ever. But the dog had another master, 
and with this species old attachments are so predominant, that, in 
general, they cease only with life. As soon as the patient was 
able to run, he set off and did not return. MM. Pibrac almost re- 
pented of his kindness. ‘ Who would have thought,” said he, 
‘that a dog could be ungrateful ?” 

Five or six inonths had elapsed, when the dog once more ap- 
peared at his door, and caressed M. Pibrac in the fondest man- 
ner. He was glad tosee the runaway again, and would have ta- 
ken him into the house. Instead of following him, the dog pulled 
him by the coat, licked his hands, and leoked to one side, as if 
desirous to show him something. It turned out to be a bitch of 
his acquaintance, who had met with a similar accident to that 
which had befallen himself, and whom he had brought to his be- 
nefactor, that the latter might do as much for her as he had done 
for him. 


THE SHOE-BLACK’S DOG. 


A shoe-black, who used to take his station before the entrance 
of the Hotel de Nivernois, had a great black poodle, which pos- 
sessed the extraordinary talent of procuring custom for his mas- 
ter. This animal would dip his large woolly paw in the kennel, 
and tread with it upon the shoe of the first person that passed 
by. ‘The shoe-biack lost no time in offering his stool, with the 
invitation—*‘ Please to have your shces cleaned, sir?” 

As long as he was engaged the dog sat quietly by his side. It 
would then have been useless to bedaub the shoes of another pas- 
senger; but no sooner was the stool unoccupied than he played 
the same trick as before. This sagacious dog and his master, 
who was always ready to oblige the servants at the hotel, became 
advantageously known in the court-yard and kitchen, whence their 
fame spread from mouth to mouth, till at length it reached the 
drawing-room. 

A wealthy Englishman, who happened to be there, was desirous 
of seeing the dog and his master. ‘They were called. He liked 
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the dog so well that he wished to buy him, and offered first tne, 
and afterwards fifteen louis d’ors. ‘The shoe-black was dazzled 
by the fifteen louis d’ors, and likewise somewhat fluttered by the 
distinguished company into which he was ushered. ‘The dog was 
sold and delivered ; the following day he was conveyed in a post- 
chaise to Dover, where he embarked with his new master, and ar- 
rived safe in London. 

The shoe-black meanwhile bewailed the loss of his four-footed 
companion, and bitterly repented what he had done. How immo- 
derate then was his joy, when, on the fourteenth day, the dog 
came running to his old station, with dirtier paws than ever, and 
began with his wonted skill to bring custom to his master. 

He had taken notice of the road from Paris to Calais; he had 
observed that the chaise was here exchanged for the packet, and 
that a third carriage proceeded from Dover to London. Most of 
these coaches performed the same journey back again. The dog 
had returned from his new master to the ceac h-offic e, whence he fol- 
lowed perhaps the same vehicle that had carried him to London, 
and was now going in the contrary direction to Dover. The pack- 
et conveyed him over again to Calais, and from that town he fol- 
lowed the diligence back to Paris. 

Sultan C knew myself. He often did me the honour to dine with 
me, as I never laid the least restraint upon his liberty. He staid 
longer with me than any other person, because he knew that the 
door would be opened for him at the first intimation. 

A fellow pupil of the Colléce du Plessis, reminded me of the 
turnspits. 

Several of my colleagues in the Institute, who knew M. Pibrac, 
have assured me of the truth of the story respecting him. 

I was myself an eye-witness of what passed before the door, and 
in the hotel, of the excellent Duke de Nivernois. The circum- 
stances are recollected by all the inhabitants of the Rue de Tour 
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POETRY. 


PARADISE OF COQUETTES. 


‘Ina former number (vol. 5. p. 204.) we have inserted a review of this highly polished and 
brilliant poem. We now add a few additional extracts. | 


The coquette’s repining soliloquy after the ball, is thus told: 


‘How did I hope to vex a thousand eyes! 

O glorious malice, dearer than the prize! 

Yet well was taught my brow that pride serene, 
Which looks no triumph where no doubt had been ; 
That easy scorn, all tranquil as before, 

Which speaks no insult, and insults the more ; 

And with calm air, the surest to torment, 

Steals angry Spite’s last torment, to resent. 

Why was the triumph given? Too flattering joy | 
Frail hour which one frail minute could destroy ! 
He came—oh Hope! he hastened to my seat ; 

I saw, and almost dream’d him at my feet, 

Close by my side a gay attendant slave ; 

The glance, which thousands sought, to none he gave ; 
Scarce bow’d to nodding bevies when we walk’d, 
Smil’d when I smil’d, and talk’d, and laugh’d, and talk’d ; 
Held my light fan with more than woman’s grace, 
And shook the tiny zephyr o’er my face: 

Why did I heedless trust the flattering sign, 

As ifno fan he e’er had broke but mine! 

Ah, simple fool !—yet wherefore nurse the smart ? 
The bauble he may break, but not my heart.’ 


She goes on ina tone of bitter mortification at her rival’s success— 


‘When to the supper-hall we mov’d along, 
Why was I doom’d to face her in the throng! 
With what provoking kindness did she stand, 
And loose her arm from his to press my hand, 
And beg with well-feign’d sympathy to know, 
Of headachs which I felt three months ago. 
Ismil’d with looks that all my soul convey’d ; 
Oh had they but the power which bards have said ! 
What tho’, as if unweeting of my shame, 
The little Marquis all obsequious came, 
Mid giants venturous gave his arm to guide, 
Less by the head, andrear’d him by my side 
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With brilliant finger made to be ador’d, 

And gallant thumb that daring cross’d the board, 
The ice and jelly graceful gave to sip, 

Eternal nothings dimpling from his lip. 

Till then I knew not fops could have oppress’d,* 
Nor felt how hard tolaugh without a jest.’ 


‘Grave flattering fools have sworn she has a mind, 
And doat on wonders which they never find. 

But sure the Colonel could not so be caught, 

He woos no lessons but where love is taught. 

If some smart thing from Flavia fall by chance, 
Who sees not half the point is in her glance ? 
And tho’ her apophthegm be light as air, 

Red are her lips, and oh what wisdom there ! 
Who but must laugh when round her pedants sit ? 
Can cheek so blooming need the aid of wit? 

Ah happy toilet, where, with equal grace, 

She lays the colours on her mind and face ; 

Sees brighter reason in each blush arise, 

And learns to look most beautifully wise.’ 


There is a delicate and sober purity in the following contrasted 
picture : 


‘How happier she, who in love’s tranquil bower, 
Clasps the sweet prize of conquest, not the power ; 
W ho, while one gaze her charms to all prefers, 
And one warm heart returns the warmth of hers, 
Heeds not tho’ crowds to half her beauty chill, 
Should deem some flirt of fashion fairer still ; 
Who the light chain by wedded dames abhorr’d, 
Which many a year has bound her to her lord, 
Wears like some bridal ornament of state, 

Nor thinks a husband is a name of hate ; 

But hails his calmest smile, and still can hear 
His sober gallantries with glowing ear. 

Her not the toilet’s endless fret can teaze, 

Who pleases one, and seeks but one to please ; 
She, if her happy lord but gaze with pride, 
Wears what he loves, and thinks no gem denied ; 
And if, compliant with his wish, she roam 

To the gay tumults which endear her home, 

Mid brighter fashions, and that pomp of waste, 
Which glittering fools misname, and call it—Taste. 
Tho’ not a jewel her simple hair have crown’d, 
While lavish diamonds fling their beams around, 
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Can smile serene, nor feel one envy burn, 

And sleep without a sigh on her return. 

She, if her charms, or chance, around her bring 
Half the gay triflers of the crowded ring, 

Now soft with one, and now with one all gay, 

As the free tones of careless converse play,' 

Can share the Captain’s Jaugh, nor fear the while 
Lest angry Generals frown at every smile: 

Ah, not like her, who, half afraid, half bold, 
Proud of new slaves, yet loath to lose the old, 
When cruel fortune gathers round her throne, 
Whom singly she had seem’d to love alone, 
Must anxious manage every look and speech, 
And deal the cautious tenderness to each. 

Yes, ye tir’d band, whom never respite saves ; 
Ye slaves, still toiling ’mid your train of slaves! 
Yes, there are joys, even vanity above— 
Ambition, conquest, what are ye to love! 








| The third canto begins in apologies for the ‘ guileless changeful- 
wess, of Woman. 


‘Ye watchful sprites, who make e’en man your Care, 

And sure more gladly hover o’er the fair, 
Who grave on adamant all changeless things, 
The smiles of courtiers and the frowns of kings! 
Say to what soft texture ye impart 
The quick resolves of woman’s trusting heart ; 
Joys of a moment—wishes of an hour— 
The short eternity of Passion’s power. 
Breath’d in vain oaths that pledge with generous zeal 
i’en more of fondness than they e’er shall feel, 
Light fleeting vows that never reach above, 
And ail the guileless changefulness of love ; 
Is summer’s leaf the record? Does it last 
‘Till withering autumn blot it with his blast ? 
Or frailer still to fade e’er ocean’s ebb, 
Grav’d on some filmy insect’s thinnest web, 
Some day fly’s wing that dies and ne’er has slept, 
Lives the light vow, scarce longer than tis kept ? 
Ah! call not perfidy her fickle choice ! 
Ah! find not falsehood in an angel’s voice ! 
‘True to one word, and constant to one aim, 
Let man’s hard soul be stubborn as his frame ; 
But leave sweet woman’s form and mind at will, 
‘To bend and vary and be graceful still. 

















DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. J. Jackson, of Boston, has published 4 Eulogy which he lately 
delivered on the character of John Warren, M. D. President of the 
Mass. Medical Society. It is neatly and perspicuously written; the 
praise is high, yet always discriminating, and there is none of that 
vague exaggeration which so frequently disgusts us in compositions 
of this elass. 

Lhe following is a summary of the principal facts which he re- 
lates. 

Dr. John Warren was the son of a respectable farmer in Roxbury, 
Mass. He was born July 27th, 1753, entered Harvard College in 
1767, where he was graduated A. B. in 1771. He passed two years 
(at that time the customary period) in the study of medicine, with 
his brother, Dr. Joseph Warren, a man then eminent for his skill in 
medicine, but now remembered as the patriot and soldier. In 1773, 
he commenced the practice of his professionin Salem, where he soon 
gained reputation and extensive employment. With his patriotic 
brother, he warmly espoused the cause of liberty ; and on the day fol- 
lowing the battle of Bunker Hill, resolved to enter into the service 
of his country. Guided on his way by the blaze of Charlestown, 
he repaired with his arms and knapsack to head-quarters, at Cam- 
bridge. On the road he met the tidings of his brother’s death, but 
in the universal confusion which prevailed, it was impossible to as- 
certain for several days whether the report was true. 

The state of torture he endured during this anxious interval, was, 
in the words of his own private diary, “such as none who have not 
felt, can form any conception of.” In the warmth of his zeal he had 
resolved to enter the ranks as a private, but his professional merit 
was known, and he was immediately appointed hospital surgeon; in 
this capacity he accompanied the army for two years, was in the 
campaign on Long-Island, and in the batties of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. In 1777 he was appointed superintending surgeon of the mili- 
tary hospitals at Boston, and continued in this station until 1783, unit- 
ing private practice with his public duties. 

In 1780 he began a course of private lectures on anatomy, which 
was the first ever formally delivered in New-England. 

Several bequests for the foundation of medical professorships in 
Harvard College, had been made, and at the close of the war 
Dr. Warren, at the request of the corporation, formed a plan ofa 
medical sehool, which was adopted, and he was appointed to the 
chair of anatomy. He was probably more self-taught than any 
man who had taken such an office within the two last centuries, 
never having had the benefit of personal instruction from any scies- 
tific professor. But every difficulty vanished before his zeal, indus- 
try, and talents; he delivered his lectures for twenty-six years with- 
out interruption or assistance, until 1809, when his son was associated 
with him. Inthe meanwhile his practice in Boston became very 
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extensive and lucrative, and he twice proffered the resignation of his 
professorship, but was dissuaded from his purpose by President Wil- 
lard. In the hurry of business, he yet found or made time for social 
and public duties, and even for literary labour. He was not ostenta- 
tious in his publications ; but his Essay on the Mercurial Practice is 
pronounced worthy of high estimation among philosophers and prac- 
tising physicians. 

For more than thirty years he was continually, and unremittingly, 
employed in his professional and public labours. “ Probably no man 
in America,” says Dr. Jackson, “ has gone through so much business, 
I will not say in the same time, but even in the longest life. He 
died after a short illuess, in April, 1815. 

In private life he was singularly estimable and exemplary. 

The most striking feature of his intellectual character was the 
great and apparently intuitive rapidity of all his mental operations. 
He was skilled in all branches of medicine, but especially eminent in 
surgery. His rare eloquence as a lecturer will not soon be forgotten ; 
his voice was harmonious; bis utterance distinct; his delivery full of 
animation; his language perspicuous and choice—above all, he was 
warmly interested in his subject, and anxiously solicitous to interest 
and inform his hearers. 


Rev. L. Beecher’s Address on behalf of the Society for educating 
young men for the Ministry. 'This small pamphlet, intended for a local 
and particular purpose, is worthy of general circulation. 

It consists of a short statement of the general deficiency of reli- 
gious instruction, among all sects in the United States, comprising 
much very interesting information; and concludes with an earnest, 
solemn, impressive address on the importance of speedily educating 
a sufficient body of competently learned clergy. 


Fielding Lucas, Baltimore, has lately published The Art of Co- 
louring and Painting Landscapes in Water Colours, accompanied hy 
ten engravings ; from the hest authors. By an Amateur. It forms a 
beautiful thin octavo volume. ‘The author has selected and ar- 
ranged, in a methodical manner, the most valuable rules and hints on 
the subject of drawing, and landscape painting, which are to be found 
in the best approved uropean writers. Both in his rules and ex- 
amples, his chief object has been to point out the simplest methods 
of producing the particular effects. He treats the subject under the 
following heads. An explanation of technical terms, together with 
elementary imstructions—preparation of the paper, &c.—choice of a 
subject—drawing the outline—shading in Indian ink—coloured 
drawings—laying on the gray or aérial tint—painting sky—drawing 
from nature—different mixtures cf colours—metlhod of leaving out 
the lights in water colour drawings—explanations and remarks on 
the plates. ‘The plates consist of a landscape in outline, the same 
in preparation, and the same in colours; a rich warm-sunset subject 
in preparation, and then in colours; and lastly, three coloured land- 
scapes, being a quiet silvery moonlight; a snow seene; and a pic- 
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turesque night-scene on the sea coast, to display the effect of fire. 
The engraved title page is adorned by a very pretty coloured vig- 
nette, drawn and engraved by Strickland of Philadelphia. ‘Take it 
altogether, as to the subject, the style of execution, and of embel- 
lishment, this forms, we should think, a useful—certainly a most 
pleasing volume, and one of the handsomest ever published in this 
country. 


William Wirt, Esq. of Richmond, Virginia, is preparing for the 
press, a Life of the late Patrick Henry, the great Orato? of Virginia. 
We look forward to this publication with much interest. The ac- 
knowledged genius and brilliant eloquence of the biographer, natu- 
rally raise high expectation, while the subject is not only a noble 
one itself, but is also calculated to excile great curiosity. 


Thomas Day, Esq. will shortly commence the publication of Re- 
ports of Cases in the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 'These 
reports are published in pursuance of alate law of the State ; they com- 
mence with June Term, 1814, the decisions of each term, (of which 
there are two ina year,) making one Evo. number, of 100 to 150 
pages. Mr. Day has long been known as a learned and perspicuous 
fegal writer and commentator; and the court, whose decisions he 
reports, is composed ofnine able andlearned judges. 


We have lately received two pamphiets published in November 
last, by the American Antiquarian Society. One of these is a com- 
munication from the president to the society, on the object and best 
modes of promoting the interests of the institution, the other an an- 
niversary address delivered by Abiel Holmes, D. D. October 24th, 
1814. The purpose of this society is to explore, collect, and preserve 
the history, antiquities, and topography of the American continent. 

It is the third institution of the kind established in the United States. 
The eldest is the Massachusetts Historical Society, at Boston, esta- 
blished in 1794, the next that of New-York, begun in 1804; this was 
formed in 1818, and its library and cabinet are deposited at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. ‘he president is Isaiah Thomas, Esq. the vene- 
rable author of the History of Printing in America, a work which 
certainly entitles its author to a high rank among American antiquari- 
ans. He has laid the foundation of the library of this society, by present- 
ing to it his own collection of history and American publications, valu- 
ed at 4,000 dollars. ‘The society has since received many donations, 
among which are about 900 volumes, being the remains of the libra- 
ry of the Mather family, probably the most ancient collection in the 
United States, except that of Gov. Winthrop, which is diyided be- 
tween the New-York library and the Boston Historical Society. Dr. 
Holmes’s address is devoted to the vindication and panegyric of the 
minute study of our own history and antiquities; which task he per- 
forms con amore with much zeal and ability, interspersing many pleas- 
ing illustrations, drawn from our domestic annals. 
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We are decidedly of his opinion on this matter. This is a very 
important study, whether we regard it in reference to the aid 
which it affords to the useful labours of the politician, the politi- 
cal economist, and the philosophical speculatist, or with a view to its 
influence on national character, and its effect in exciting and diffusing 
local and patriotic attachments, and all those kind sympathies which 
bind us to our native soil by cords of love. 

T'o attain accuracy, it is necessary to be sometimes minute, and 
minuteness may lead to solemn trifling, nor is it easy to draw the line 
between them; yet this kind of trifling is at least always innocent, and 
we think Dr. Holmes has fully vindicated the right of the American 
antiquarian, “fo spell out inscriptions in old graveyards, to pore over 
musty books that have long been concealed in garrets; to be trans- 
ported at the discovery of an old manuscript; to hold long dialogues 
with Indians; to explore, to the bottom, any mounds of earth that 
have a sepulchral, or military, or mystic appearance ; to dig up sub- 
terranean walls, the design or occasion of which no man living can 
tell; to carry off any misshapen stone which may haply prove to be 
an Indian relic, if not even an idol; to stare leisurely at any edifice 
which appears to have stood a full century; to ask any pertinent 
questions, however improper orrude they may be deemed by others; 
to have the right of preémption of any American antique, and, in ge- 
neral, (excepting petty larceny,) to do whatever the antiquaries of 
the old world have done from time immemorial.” 


D. B. Warden, late American consul at Paris, whose work on 
consular establishments was noticed in our Jast number, has complet- 
ed anew work On Citizenship and Naturalization in Ancient and 
Modern Times ; which he intends shortly to publish ia this country. 
It treats in distinct chapters of the causes of emigration—of the right 
of emigration—of the effect of residence abroad—of Jewish citizen- 
ship—of Carthaginian —Grecian—Roman--American—of citizenship 
in Venezucla—in France—England—Holland—Russia—S pain— Ger- 
many and Norway—Denmark and Sweden---Poland----Italy- --Prus- 
sia----Switzerland and Geneva----Turkey, and parts of Asia. 

It is said to be a work of deep research, and having been written 
in Paris, where the great public libraries afford every facility to in- 
quiries of this sort, it probably affords a more complete view of that 
subject than any of the essays on this subject which have appeared 
in this country, however valuable they may be in other respects. 


Conrad, Philadelphia, and Eastburn, Kirk, & Co., New-York, have 
republished in one 8vo. volume, The Elements ef Agricultural Che- 
mistry, by Sir H. Davy. Though this yolume does not, like the for- 
mer labours of its celebrated author, make new additions to the 
stock of human knowledge, it is full of information. Jn his for- 
mer works, Davy appeared as a conqueror, extending the bounds of 
his empire ; here he assumes the character of a legislator, regulating 
and arranging what was before subdued. As it is not the province of 
this department to examine cr analyze foreign books reprinted here, 
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we shall only observe, that of the eight lectures which compose this 
volume, the first is general and introductory ; the second gives an 
outline of physical science, so far as the general powers of matter 
influence vegetable life ; the third discusses the organization of plants, 
and the chemical properties of their substance ; the fourth is employ- 
ed on soils, their constituent parts, analysis, uses, and improvement ; 
the fifth an the atmosphere, and the functions of vegetation; the sixth 
and seventh on vegetable and mineral manures; and the last on 
burning, irrigation, and fallowing, aud the rotation of crops. An ap- 
pendix details an extensive course of experiments, made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the comparative value, as to produce and nutri- 
tive quality, of the grasses and other plants, which are used as food 
for animal:. The lectures are written in a perspicuous style; they 
are popular, and at the same time scientific. 


E. Earle, Philadelphia, has in the press 4n Essay on the Character 
and Writings of St. Paul, by Hannah More. ‘The talents of this 
excellent and accomplished woman are still unimpaired by age, and 
the present work is every way worthy of her former writings. In 
her review of the life, labours, and doctrine of the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, she views christianity not as a system of speculative excellence, 
but as of moral activity ; while in her admirably-drawn character of 
Voltaire she gives a striking picture of an unwearied energy of mind 
devoted to very different purposes. 


E. Earle has also in the press, Roderick, the last of the Goths, an 


epic poem, by Robert Southey. And Gen. Sarazin’s Account of the 
War in Spain and Portugal. 


Longworth, New-York, has published, in one 18mo. volume, Cun- 
ningham’s pleasing little tale, 7'he Velvet Cushion, with a few theolo- 
gical notes by an American editor. 


Howe & Deforest, New-Haven, have published .4n Introduction 
to Algebra, by Jeremiah Day, Professor of Mathematics, Yale Col- 
lege, in one vol. 8vo. of about 300 pages. ‘This very respectable yo- 
lume is the first part of a course of mathematics, adapted to the me- 
thod of instruction in the American colleges, which Professor Day is 
now engaged in preparing for the press. This first volume is, of 
course, chiefly compilation. The author’s great object in abridg- 
ment is the saving of time and labour to the student, by bringing 
into one view what he would otherwise have to seek in many volumes. 
Free use has been, therefore, made of the works of Newton, 
Maclaurin, Saunderson, Simpson, Euler, and Lacroix; the selection 
has been principally guided by a view to practical utility. 

The remainder of the intended course of mathematics will consist 
of Plain Trigonometry, including Analytical Trigonometry and Lo- 
garithms----Mensuration----Navigation and Surveying---Conic Sections 
—Spherical Geometry—and lastly, Fluxions, 


Wells & Lilly, Boston, have lately published Reports of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the first circuit, vol. 1st. This circuit 
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is held by Judge Storey, and includes the States of N ew-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode-Island. 


Waite & Sons, Boston, propose to print Mitford’s excellent history of 
Greece. 


S.& T. Armstrong, Boston, have published New-England’s Me- 
morial, a new edition with many original notes. Also an additional 
volume of Serinons by the Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Massachusetts. 

They propose to publish 4 Text Book in Geography and Chro- 
nolory for the use of Schools and Academies, by the Rev. John L. 
Blake, A. A. S., member of the N. Y. Hist. Society. 


Etheridge, of Charleston, Massachusetts, has published the first vo- 
lume of Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences ; it will be com- 
prised in 3 quarto volumes. It is well printed, and the engravings are 


good. 


We observe that the eghih American edition of Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy is advertised by West & Richardson, Boston. 


Cummings & Hilliard, Boston, have published .2 Synopsi: of 
the Genera of American plants, according to the latest improvements of 
the Linnean system. By Obadiah Rich. 

They propose to print Hubbard’s History of New-England, one of 
the most curious records of what may be termed our ancient history. 


Lately published at Providence, Rhode-Island, American Naval 
Biography, compiled by Isaac Bailey, Esq. one vol. 12mo. 


A prospectus has been issued of a work to be called Historical and 
Geographical Tracts on Louisiana, presenting a succinct view of 
its settlement, progress, revolutions, and present state; the character 
and manners of the inhabitants; the variety of its soil, climate, and 
animal, vegetable, and mineral productions; with maps illustrative 
of its natural physiognomy, its geographical configuration, and rela- 
tive situation ; by William Darby and Louis Bringier. 'To be com- 
prised in two volumes 8vo. of from 3 to 400 pages each. They will 
contain alarge map of Upper and Lower Louisiana, 12 miles to an 
inch, a great part drawn from actual survey ; a physical map, exhibit- 
ing the relative position of Louisiana, and a map of the seat of war 
in that country, presenting a detailed view of the operations of the 
fleets and armies. 

The price will be dwenty-five dollars for the whole work, payable 
on mesg” % 
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Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, comprising specimens 
of architecture and sculpture, and other vestiges of former ages, ac- 
companied by descriptions, together with illustrations of remarkable 
incidents in border history and tradition, and original poetry, by 
Walter Scott. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland will be comprised 
in sixteen parts, forming two handsome volumes; and will, when 
finished, contain one hundred engravings of the most interesting sub- 
jects of antiquity still remaining in the “ BORDERS,” or connected 
with them by history. Mr. Walter Scott’s researches in, and 
complete acquaintance with, Bordér customs and manners, history 
and tradition, will enable him to enrich the work not only with his il- 
lustrations, but also with much original poetry. Anintroductory His- 
torical sketch, and complete indexes will likewise be given. 


A Voyage round Great Britain, undertaken in the year 1813, and 
commencing from the land’s-end, Cornwall, by Richard Ayton, with 
a series of coloured views, illustrative of the character and prominent 
features of the coast; drawn and engraved by William Daniell, A. 
R. A. 

The design of this voyage is to give a descriptive account of the 
coast, and of every object worthy of observation in its vicinity ; of 
the towns, harbours, &c. and the general character and appearance 
of the shore round the island. 

The work will consist of fourteen numbers, forming one large vo- 
lume in imperial quarto. 


The History and Illustration of Salishury Cathedral ; constituting a 
portion of the cathedral antiquities of England; or a historical, archi- 


tectural, and graphical illustration of the English cathedral churches, 
by John Britton, F.S. A. 


British Gallery of Pictures, in two series; the first series, or small 
engravings, comprises engravings of the whole of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s collection of pictures, arranged according to schools, and in 

chronological order, with remarks on each picture, by W. Y. Ottley, 
Esq. F. S. A. ‘The second series, or large engravings, consists of en- 
gravings of the finest paintings of the old masters, selected from the 
most admired productions of Rafiaello, Giulio Romano, Andrea del 
Sarto, Correggio, Parmigiano, Baroccio, Tiziano, Giorgione, Annibale 
Caracci, Domenichino, Guido, Salvator Rosa, Rubens, Poussin, Claude 
j.orraine, Teniers, Ostade, Rembrandt, Gherard Dow, Paul Pot- 
ter, Cuyp, &c. Engraved by Tomkins, Cardon, Schiavonetti, Scriven, 
Agar, Wright, Warren, Scott, Mediand, and other eminent engravers. 
Accompanied with descriptions, historical and critical, by Henry 
Tresham, Esq. R. A. 


The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, by John Priiton 
F. S.A. The work comprises two huncred and seventy-eight en 
cravings, with a history and description of each subject. 
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Lately published in London, The Original Journal of the Second 
Mission of Mr. Mungo Park into the Interior of Africa, in the year 
1805. ‘Transmitted by him to the Colonial Secretary of State. To- 
gether with the Authentic and Interesting Particulars, communicated 
in Isacco’s Journal of a Voyage undertaken in search of Mr. Park. 
To which is prefixed a biographical memoir of Mr. Park, from docu- 
ments coimmunicated by his family. In one vol. 4to. uniform with 
Mr. Park’s former travels, with a map and other engravings. 


Shakspeare’s Himself Again, or the language of the poet asserted ; 
being a full, but dispassionate, examen of the readings and interpre- 
tations of the later editors. 

The whole comprised in a series of notes, sixteen hundred in num- 
ber, and farther illustrative of the more difficult passages in his plays, 
to the various editions of which, the present volumes form a com- 
plete and necessary supplement. 

The Essayes of a Prentise, in the Divine Art of Poesie. Imprinted 
at Edinburgh, by Thomas Vautroullier, 1584. Cum Privilegio 
Regali, 4to. 

The Poems of King James VI. of which the present volume con- 
tains the First Essays, though in point of merit they do not rank 
very high, will always be considered curious and interesting, not only 
on account of the high rank of the author, but as exhibiting a speci- 
men of what he regarded the essence of poetry and criticism. A 
Memoir containing Strictures and Observations on the Work, and 
Remarks, explanatory of the “ Revlis and Cautelis to be obseruit and 
eschewit in Scottis Poesie,” will be prefixed. 


Meteorology.—Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena. By 
Thomas Forster, F. L. 5. 

This edition contains a series of plates illustrative of Mr. Howard’s 
nomenclature of the clouds and other atmospheric phenomena. The 
want of such a nomenclature has rendered al! descriptions of atmos- 
pheric appearances unintelligible or indistinct. This attempt to lay 
down some general rules for observers may be found advantageous 
to the painter and engraver. 


A Short Account of Experiments and Instruments, depending on 
the Relations of Air to Heat and Moisture. By John Leslie, F R. 
S. E. Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a Plate. 


Practical Directions for learning Flower Drawing. By Patrick Syme. 
Illustrated by beautiful coloured drawings, and outlines of flowers, 
royal, 4to. 

This work will be found one of the most complete treatises on this 
branch of drawing, whether for the beauty of the drawings, the me- 
thodical arrangement of the directions, or the clear manner in which 
they are conveyed. 
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